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SAVE YOUR BACK ISSUES OF 


---because 





Last month’s article by Clar- 
ence M. Webster — We Hire 
A New Minister — apparently 
provoked the gentleman in- 
volved. In all fairness to him. 
we are printing his answer. It 
is entitled 


I Am The New Minister 
- at his request, anonymous 


An article on Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson’s boyhood 
by Laura E. Richards 


Mr. Garbutt Buys a Woodlot 
by Freeman Tilden 


Ladies Abhor Zoology 
by Carl Chapin 
— and the 
Seven Ways Clowns 
Get Their Laughs 
by George “Red” Emery 


a professional New 
England circus clown. 











All our back numbers of Volume 
One (with the exception of a few 
reserved on hand here to complete 
library files and subscriptions) were 
destroyed by the flood waters in 
Nashua, where they were stored 
awaiting trans-shipment to us. The 
Red Cross condemned same unless 
they were fumigated—and we felt, 
somehow, that after a trip through 
Nashua’s flooded streets, and the 
rigors of fumigation, they perhaps, 
no matter how game, might not 
present a particularly happy ap- 
pearance. 


Although we will continue to 
supply these back numbers as long 
as they last at the regular price to 
the libraries wishing same, we have 
no other alternative than to refer 
other inquiries to those who may 
have copies on hand. If you have 
same, and would care to sell them, 
send us your name.. We will keep it 
on file for future requests. 
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The Value of Traditions 


Last month in these columns we dis- 
cussed briefly the problem of absentee 
ownership and the effect which it has 
had on New England community life. 
This month we want to continue that 
discussion with particular attention to 
the value of the traditions which have 
made our country great . . . and the 
forces which might seem to be breaking 
them down. 


Thrift. 

Thrift was always regarded as a last 
anchor to windward until a well known 
automobile manufacturer took it upon 
himself to inform the general public that 
they might as well take it in. We today 
wonder whether or not by any chance 
it was some personal, selfish motive which 
prompted that advice. Certainly, if 
people took their money from the banks 
and put it in automobiles, the automo- 
bile manufacturer would benefit. In any 
event there began at that time the hue 
and cry of “putting money into circu- 
lation”, which has certainly betrayed a 
trusting people even more than most 
realize. It left no backlog to absorb the 
depression. 


Thrift, we all realize, is now in the 
discard as far as the national economy is 
concerned. Here again, we find that un- 
traditional tendency of going into debt 
in the hope that the process of doing 
so will repay the borrower. 


Thrift is of value if one desires a 
feeling of security, a record of achiev- 
ment, an ability to help one’s self and 
others in time of need. Thrift is funda- 
mental, It is found in the vegetable as 
well as the animal kingdom. It is one of 
the great laws of nature which man 
transcends only by cooperating with it. 


Faith 

Puritans have always held a tremen- 
dous faith in God. If there were dis- 
couraging facts about life—hardships, 
trials, and pestilence—the man of faith 
was never willing to give up his God. 

Without faith, we lose all understand- 
ing of man as a spiritual being. Hope, 
which is the direct product of faith, 


means any civilization will go forward. 
Without it, breakdown is certain. 


Individualism 


Industry and bureaucracy are two of 
the modern forces opposing individual- 
ism. Possibly one of the reasons why so 
many manufacturing plants have left 
New England is that our native workers 
have been sufficiently intelligent to with- 
stand the necessity of sacrificing their 
individualism on the altar of industrial 
profits. Again, we find that New Eng- 
landers are not so willing to accept the 
principles underlying bureaucratic regi- 
mentation either. 


A country is no stronger than each 
man in it. Every individual capable of 
supporting himself, his own personal 
liberty and freedom, is a sinew of the 
nation. Destroy these men and you de- 
stroy the nation. 


Ingenuity 

Opposing ingenuity are the modern 
trends of having life made so easy that 
ingenuity and invention are no longer 
needed. A man would really apply him- 
self to any invention if it would save 
him the labor of sawing a pile of wood. 
But now, our highly industrialised life 
no longer requires labor saving devices. 
Our minds are taxed, on the contrary, 
by what to do with our leisure. 

There is reason to believe that, with 
less pampering by the national econo- 
mists of our unemployed, native ingen- 
uity might once again come to the fore 
. . + perhaps with inventions which 
would send this great country strides 
and strides ahead. 

Ingenuity has its basis in the neces- 
sity for knowledge, which is power. 
When man is so well provided for that 
he no longer seeks knowledge, decay 
has begun to set in. 


Community Interest 


Corporate and bureaucratic life tran- 
scends the small community existence. 
During the recent flood, a mill released 
certain flood gates to save itself. In doing 
so, it drowned a town. There is reason 
to believe that some of our national 


agencies, in trying to correct errors in 
certain parts of our economy, may 
drown the whole thing. 

New Englanders have always solved 
the large problems by tending to the 
little ones. In our thousands of “‘ittle 
republics” throughout the nation there 
has always been the voice of the individ- 
ual . . . caring for the poor, the un- 
employed, and the town welfare. Now- 
adays, these things are matters of na- 
tional concern. 

The small town has always been the 
fundamental institution of American s0- 
ciety. By the successful existence of these 
towns, the larger government also exist- 


ed, 


Hold Our Civilization Together 


New England, as well as American so- © 
ciety, is not mechanical. Our social or- 
ganization is the work of all of us, of all 
of our ancestors. Idealism is not mythical 
with us. Our traditions are not merely 
burdens on the intelligence, dodges to 
maintain the status guo. Regard for tra- 
dition is probably one of the highest 
forms of our civic and social intelligence 

. . inasmuch as said regard is always 
apparent to the more studious and under- 
standing of our citizens. Education 
broadens the mind. It breeds liberality. 
Thus liberality and Christianity are the 
agencies which maintain our social ex- 
istence. Without these, and the tradi- 
tions they imply, our only other choice 
is in the direction of the Russian or the 
German experiment . . . neither of 
which, we believe, the American people 
want. 


We Pay Cash 


In this connection, we have arranged 
for a special editorial next month from 
Mr. John Temple, a retired farmer 
about sixty-five years of age. He is truly 
of the soil and is especially interested in 
the problem of how rural New England 
can save itself without losing any of its 
old strength and independence. He will 
tell how his generation kept out of debt, 
why they did so, and what benefits were 
derived from this policy. 





Pine Cones ty TVecaseg Patina Mages — 


0... OF THE MOST PROVOCATIVE SPEECHES made at the “Woman's 
Congress” recently held in Chicago under the auspices of the Cuicaco Tri- 
BUNE, was delivered by Mary Garden before an audience of eight thousand 
which hailed her words with hearty applause. In her own inimitable way, 
the great diva told the story of the withdrawal of funds on which she had 
counted for pursuing a three years’ course of study in Paris; of her determin- 
ation to stay on somehow without these; of the unhoped-for audition which 
resulted in the chance to understudy the leading role in Carpentier’s new 
opera “Louise”; of going over the score until she was letter perfect in this, 
though she was never even called to rehearsal; of subsisting meanwhile on 
twenty dollars a month in a squalid pension on a slit-like street near the Opera 
Comique; of receiving a summons to the opera house because the star had 
been suddenly stricken ill midway through a performance; of flinging her- 
self into costume and taking her place at the great window before which she 
was disclosed standing at the beginning of the second act; of the tremendous 
ovation she received when the curtain fell for the last time; and of the con- 
tract which was offered her next day to “take over,” as her own, the part 
which became the most famous one in her entire repertoire, and which she en- 
acted at the Opera Comique alone more than twelve hundred times. 

“All my friends complimented me on my tremendous luck when I got 
that contract,” she said with a sparkling smile. “But I wasn’t lucky. 1 was 
READY.” 


In New England we are naturally provident, as far as hardships and want 
are concerned. We fill our woodsheds and bank our houses against the hard 
winter. We grow vegetables and raise chickens and pigs to supply ourselves 
with food. We salt away small sums in savings banks with which to meet 
taxes and pay doctor’s bills. But very often we fail to make provision for 
opportunity instead of need. We are so used to bracing ourselves against a 
rigorous climate and wresting a living from stony soil, that we are over-apt 
to conclude our lives are destined to be monotonous and toilsome, and to make 
no provision for bright interludes and brilliant chances. Over and over again 
I have known a New England woman to stay home from a party “because she 
had nothing to wear” when there was no earthly reason why she should not 
have spent fifty dollars on frills and furbelows ; but she was so convinced that 
there would be no festival occasions in her life that she did not anticipate 
these. Over and over again I have known sme otherwise shrewd young 
Yankee to be so neglectful in the niceties of speech and manner that slackness 
became a fixed habit with him, because he felt that “it would not make any 
difference out back on the farm”; it did not seem to occur to him that he 
might have a chance to come forward from the old farm. 

It is a good plan to be prepared to sing as well as to strive. In Mary Gar- 
den’s one short statement—“I was ready” -is epitomized the secret not only 
of much supreme success but of much unbounded joy. 











From an oil painting by Richard S. Meryman 


HONORABLE H. STYLES BRIDGES 

















WHO IS H. STYLES BRIDGES ? 


The Inspiring Story of the Rise of a New England Farm Boy 


= BRIDGES OF CONCORD, N. H., 
Is A LITTLE BOY six years old with blond 
hair, an enchanting smile, a jockey cap and 
large rubber boots which he bought for the 
flood. The parents of some of his friends 
are out of work and the other day David 
said anxiously to his father: “Daddy. What 
job are you going to have when you get 
through being Governor?” 

This question, so innocently put at the 
Bridges’ farm in New Hampshire, would 
elicit a roar of laughter in Cleveland next 
month at the Republican National Con- 
vention. Because the eyes of the Republi- 
can leaders from Maine to California, 
searching their somewhat scanty ranks for 
a vice presidential possibility, have focus- 
ed with hope and joy upon Henry Styles 
Bridges, the father of David. He is the 
perfect hero of the American saga. He is 
the barefoot boy in the governor’s chair. 

A vice president is frequently the evolu- 
tion of a governor (preferably a barefoot 
governor) and there are very few govern- 
ors for the questing Republicans to find. 
Aside from Landon of Kansas (whose en- 
gagement book seems to be full) and 
Bridges of New Hampshire there are only 
six Republicans to be had—from Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Maryland, Michigan, 
New Jersey or Vermont. 

Whatever the outcome of the conven- 
tion at Cleveland it is generally conceded 
that the Republicans would /ike a presi- 
dential nominee from the west and a vice 
presidential nominee from New England. 

This article is not a political prophecy— 
in fact it does not concern itself with poli- 


tics in any way—it is simply a story of the 
heartening — inspiring is scarcely too 
strong a word to use—rise of a Maine farm 
boy to a position of trust and even fame. 
In the face of obstacles which would have 
knocked the sand out of a less rugged 
youngster, young Styles Bridges has pulled 
himself up by his very bootstraps. If Gov- 
ernor Bridges goes to Washington and 
builds his future as soundly and honestly 
as his past, New Englanders, whatever 
their political creed, have a right to feel 
safe in his hands. 
The Barefoot Saga 

Until Styles Bridges was nine years old 
he lived the average life of a country boy 
on a Maine farm—in West Pembroke, 
nine miles from Eastport, on land granted 
the first Maine Bridges by George Wash- 
ington for services in the Revolution. 

When Styles was nine his father died 
and the oldest son, who was still a very 
little boy, automatically became the head 
of the household. His assets were a remark- 
able mother, a brother, Ronald, and a sis- 
ter, Doris, both slightly younger than him- 
self, health and an unencumbered farm. 
His liabilities were problems too heavy for 
his years and a complete lack of ready cash. 

His mother, Alina Bridges—she had 
been a Fisher, a descendant of the Fisher 
family from Francestown, N. H., had 
taught school before her marriage and 
she decided to ask again for an appoint- 
ment to teach. She had bootstraps as well 
as her son—and she got the appointment. 
One of the family problems was partially 
solved. 
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Ice, snow, sun, rain the Bridges’ day be- 
‘gan at 5:30. There were cows to milk, 
horses to water, pigs to feed, eggs to find, 
wood to chop, fires to build, breakfast to 
cook, lunch to get, beds to make, house to 
clean, clothes to wash. All four started off 
for school together, staying from 8:30 to 
3:30, then they walked home (two miles a 
day) and the rest of the day was, in a 
measure, a repetition of the morning. 
When little Styles could keep his eyes prop- 
ped open long enough he studied hard at 
night. 


No Movies, No Radio, No Car 


The family never spent a cent for diver- 
sion but every one of them looks back upon 
this period with nostalgia and affection. 
(It was, said the governor, leaning back 
in his mahogany chair and gazing out of 
the statehouse window, a happy time.) 
They coasted, skated, swam and went to 
parties in the village, Styles, in fact, after 
he had plugged his way through the prim- 
ary, through the grades and through high 
school, was quite ready to settle down and 
run the farm, and like it, but his mother 
had other plans for her brood. Every one 
of the children, she announced, was going 
to go to college. (Ronald later went to 
Bowdoin and Harvard, Doris to Boston 
University and Columbia.) 


Crisis in the Life of a Governor 


That was the turning point in Styles 
Bridges’ life—his mother’s determination 
that he should go to college. That is the 
way he puts it when he talks it over—his 
mother’s decision that he should go. 

He had no money, no books, no clothes, 
he had scarcely been away from the farm 
in all his life—and he had to go to college. 
It was, he admits, a pretty tough fall. The 
minute he reached Orono and saw the 
spreading buildings of the University of 
Maine he had only one wish in the world— 
to turn around and head for home. 

His sunburnt face was the picture of 
longing. His straw hat drooped, his farm 


boots curled with woe. Homesickness 
weighed him down like a sack of meal on 
his shoulders—and no one even cared that 


he was there. 
Flags Fly! 


(Less than twenty years after this mel- 
ancholy arrival he was back in Orono by 
special invitation. Flags were flying, bands 
were blaring, undergraduates were hurl- 
ing their hats in the air and the college 
walls roared with applause when President 
Arthur Hauck of the University of Maine 
gave an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
to Governor H. Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire “honored public servant” for 
“sound judgment, broad-sympathies, cour- 
age and untiring devotion to duty.’’) 

Gay Life of the Under Grad 

Styles doggedly enrolled in the agricul- 
tural course and earned every cent for his 
tuition and board by working in the dairy 
barns from 4:30 until 7:30 in the morn- 
ings and from 4 until 7 in the afternoons 
(15 cents an hour, later raised to 20 cents.) 
He corresponded for several papers and 
when he had a minute to spare he went out 
for baseball and track. 

When he was graduated he went directly 
into food production work. He served for 
a time on the faculty of the Sanderson Aca- 
demy at Ashfield, Mass. Then he went to 
Durham, N. H., as a member of the exten- 
sion faculty at the University and his in- 
terest in farmers and the problems of farm- 
ers—he knew, who better, how it felt to 
shiver on a milk stool on a black January 
morning before sun-up for fifteen cents! — 
elected him first Executive Secretary of the 
State Farm Bureau Federation. He repre- 
sented the farmers on legislative commit- 
tees and the milk producers in conferences 
with state executives. 

He was Business Agent for Governor 
Bass, Secretary and Treasurer of the Farm 
Bureau Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company, Secretary of the New Hamp- 
shire Investment Company, Editor of the 
Granite Monthly and was appointed by 
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Governor Tobey to serve five years on the 
Public Service Commission of New Hamp- 
shire. 

He is now serving as a trustee of the 
New Hampshire Savings Bank. For the 
past eleven years he has held a commission 
as an officer in the Reserve Corps of the 
United States Army. 

When his name was mentioned as a gub- 
ernatorial possibility Concord boomed with 














the letter to anyone. 

All governor’s offices seem to be more 
or less alike. They seem to have enormous 
sliding doors, portieres on brass rods, ma- 
hogany panels, tall book shelves, flags, oil 
portraits and leather furniture studded 
with nails. 

Room 131 in the statehouse at Concord 
has all the impedimenta mentioned above 
but it is unique. An atmosphere of ex- 


protest. 

Too young! 

Too liberal! 

Too poor! 

For You, Mother! 

Mr. Bridges lik- 
ed being young and 
he liked being lib- 
eral and being poor 
had never stopped a 
Bridges from doing 
what he thought 
ought to be done. 

“Can’t a poor man 
be elected Govern- 
or of New Hamp- 
shire?” he  chal- 
lenged one of the 
party leaders. 

“No,” was the 
answer, “he can’t.” 

“Ah,” said young 


treme friendliness prevails. 


Pay as you go. 

Plan for tomorrow today. 

A dollar looked pretty big to me when I 
was a boy, it looks the same size to me 
now. 

Unemployment insurance is not a cure-all 
but it is the greatest single constructive 
step from the staggering burden of re- 
lief. 

The small industries are the life blood of 
our state. 

Fight the cause of the under-dog. 


A state should observe the ordinary pre- 
cautions of the prudent citizen who does 
not spend more than he can reasonably 
earn and who does not borrow more than 
he may ultimately be able to pay. 


When the Gov- 
ernor welcomes a 
friend he is quite 
apt to put him in 
the big chair at the 
long desk while he 
himself sits in an in- 
ferior chair at a 
small desk. 

If you happen 
to look in near 
noon you will have 
another surprise. 
There sits the Gov- 
ernor lunching not 
on roast pheasant 
under glass but on 
tomato soup in a 
paper cup, half a 
box of crackers, an 
orange, a banana—a 


























Styles Bridges. 

He announced his 
candidacy for the Governorship and was 
nominated and elected on what was gen- 
erally considered to be the most progressive 
and constructive platform ever offered to 
the people of New Hampshire. 

He picked up a pen and signed a letter 
and handed it to Alina Fisher Bridges. 
“The first stroke of the Governor’s pen is 
for you, mother.” 

“What does it say, grandma?” asked 
Styles, Jr., the new Governor’s oldest son, 
standing on tiptoe in the brown shoes 
bought for the inaugural. 

But Mrs. Alina Bridges never showed 


lunch not unlike the 
lunches he and his 
mother and Ronald and Doris used to 
make in the kitchen at West Pembroke to 
carry to school. 
Something New Every Ten Minutes 
Movie stars have half-hour appoint- 
ment calendars but governors have ten 
minute calendars. Physically it is a gruel- 
ling process, being governor. See Council- 
or. See State Treasurer. Emergency flood 
relief. See State Forester. Twenty visiting 
school children. Reporter from Boston. 
Sign Dartmouth diplomas. Sheriff. Emer- 
gency flood relief. 
Aside from the tedium of routine there 
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is torture by appointment. Exactly 172 
candidates filed applications for his first 
—134 of whom called him “Styles.” That 
night he made the appointment he fell 
asleep with the comfortless assurance that 
171 candidates would know he had done 
the wrong thing. 

A heartening part of his job is the know- 
ledge that every plank advocated in his 
platform with one exception—a new pro- 
bation system for juvenile delinquents— 
was passed by the legislature. It is not 
surprising to learn, having followed his 
early career, that Governor Bridges inter- 
ested himself in a Mothers’ Aid Law—he 
appreciates the importance of mothers; in 
minimum wage legislation—he worked 
for 15 cents an hour; in a Milk Control 
Act—he knows something about milk; in 
a Division of Industry, unique in New 
Hampshire and created for the small in- 
dustry—he has never been connected with 
big business; that he appointed the first 
woman judge in the state (Mrs. Idella 
Jenness of Pittsfield)—he has a respect 
for the ability of women; and that New 
Hampshire was the first state to qualify 
under the Social Security Act and the sec- 
ond state (Wisconsin was the first) to pass 
a law providing for unemployment insur- 
ance. 


Behind The Picket Fence 

When young Bridges was Business Agent 
for Governor Bass he married Sally Cle- 
ment of Concord. Mrs. Bridges is extremely 
charming and extremely young—likes to 
knit, likes to ski, likes child study (she is 
a graduate of the Wheelock Kindergarten 
School in Boston) and never made a speech 
in her life. 

The couple and their three young sons 
—Styles, Jr., 13, David, 6, and John, 3— 
live in a white farmhouse behind a picket 
fence in East Concord. Animals roam 
about the place, including Mousy, a sad 















































dachshund, the latest gift from an admirer. 
One of the difficulties about being a gov- 
ernor, Mrs. Bridges says, is having so many 
pets given you by admirers. Last summer 
it was a lamb which kept the lawn cropped 
but presented a problem in the fall. 

“How about making him into chops?” 
asked the Governor briskly. 

“Oh, no—no!” said Mrs. Bridges and 
the three little Bridges. “He won far too 
many votes for you, my dear,” added Mrs. 
Bridges. 

The three little boys all look exactly 
like the Governor, even John, the baby— 
who has the reddest cheeks and the reddest 
socks of any child in Concord. One of the 
Governor’s major concerns is to see that 
his sons do their “jobs” exactly as he did 
his jobs in West Pembroke. “It would be 
easier,” he says, grinning at David, “to do 
them myself.” 

Behind the picket fence the Governor is 
only “Daddy” and his life outside the 
picket fence is vaguely regarded as only 
a means to an end. If Junior and David and 
John go to Washington they will miss that 
prerogative of the happy child—to be 
gloriously turned outdoors inside a picket 
fence and left to their own devices. 

An artist who recently painted the 
Governor’s portrait made a thumb-nail 
sketch of the Bridges profile. “See that 
curve to that upper lip?” he asked, “I al- 
ways associate it with men who go far.” 
























Every New Englander Returning From Away Greets with Affection 
His First Sight of That Symbol of His Ancestors— Walls 


Mr. England, well known for his adventure stories, is 
also a practical explorer, we understand, having made 
several expeditions of late for treasure in the Caribbean 
Sea. 


T.:: STONE WALLS OF New Enc- 
LAND, I think, are perhaps the most amaz- 
ing structures on this planet. Beside them, 
the Great Wall of China is a mere trivial- 
ity. Nobody can adduce exact figures, but 
my guess—as good as any man’s—is that 
in solid weight and cubic contents the 
magnum opus of old Emperor Tsin Chi 
Hwangti falls far below the unheralded 
and unpraised accomplishment of our hard- 
sweating and now forgotten New England 
ancestors. 

How many thousand miles would these 
New England stone walls stretch, if all 
laid end to end? God knows—maybe. 
When you consider that all our six states 
are very largely spiderwebbed with walls, 
county by county, town by town, and field 
by field; that stone walls edge nearly all 
our roads; that over hill and dale and far 
up the mountains too they wind their 
serpentine courses, perhaps you may esti- 
mate that their totality would reach from 
Bangor, Maine, to the moon. Or why not 
from Barre, Vermont, to the sun? Who 
knows? At all events, I stoutly maintain 
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the inferiority of Tsin Chi and his saffron- 
skinned hordes, as mural builders. 

Hardly a day passes, in which I do not 
wonder at these amazing walls, coeval 
with New England’s greatness and now, 
in their crumbling, symbolic of her de- 
cline. Hardly a day, wherein I do not vi- 
cariously suffer backache at thought of 
their construction. Nearly my whole life 
long I have had stone walls in view. Writ- 
ing these words, I can see stone walls 
snaking over a hill. Who laboriously built 
those walls now visibly before me? Nobody 
knows; nobody ever can. 

This, to me, is perhaps the greatest 
tragedy sealed up in our walls; this anony- 
mity of our forefathers, that race with 
“deep oaken shoulders,” now forgotten in 
the dust. And further tragedy inheres in 
the fact that all their infinite labor was, at 
last analysis, wasted labor, to-day useless 
and at times even a nuisance. Aye, tragedy 
indeed! 

Forgotten labors and forgotten men! 
Men who in braver and stronger days 
hewed down the forests, cleared and grub- 
bed out the stumps and roots, prized up 
the boulders; men who levered all these 
millions of tons of granite on to stone- 
drags hauled by horses or oxen; “twitched” 























them over rough land, uphill and down, 
to field-divisions and to roads and lanes. 
Men who there, with only the most primi- 
tive devices—if indeed not by brute, back- 
wrenching force—lifted them to the places 
where, moss-carpeted, they still remain. 
What has Egypt to boast of, or Chichen 
Itza? Can they match New England, with 
its hundreds of thousands of miles of stone 
walls? Hearts fail, loins groan, vertebrae 
creak at realization of what New England 
really means. 

How many ruptures did our walls cost? 
How many mashed and broken fingers and 
hands? How many strained, torn liga- 
ments? How many lumbagoes, wrenched 
pelvises, twisted backbones? How many 
seas of liniment, square miles of mustard 
plasters? What agonies, toil, sweat, blood? 
O New England stone walls, at a mighty 
price (and all for nought, now) have ye 
been created! 
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I have found them, these walls, far up 
the mountains, remote in deepest woods, 
in forests where it seems as though the foot 
of man had not trod in many a decade. 
With dense timber all about them, huge 
rocks lie heaped in endless length, mossy, 
forgotten, abandoned. It must have taken 
many days, in such far places, to build a 
rod or two of such cyclopean walls. Giants 
must have dwelt in the land. Our modern 
men cannot handle weights like those, with- 
out machinery. In such remote hinter- 
lands, up mountains and in forests, even 
with machinery they would not attempt it. 
But our progenitors attempted it, and did 
it. Who were they? What were they? And 
why did they build huge walls over moun- 
tain-tops? Questions surge to the brain and 
the lip, at sight of those forgotten, those 
abandoned walls in places now far from 
any haunts of man. 

The forest is devouring our walls, just 
as it is devouring our land. Sixty per cent 
of all New England territory is now forest; 
and in Vermont, nearly seventy per cent. 
Estimates tell us that the forest is coming 
back steadily at the rate of over twenty 
acres a day, encroaching on our human 
demesne more than seven thousand acres a 
year. Referring to a tract west of Belfast, 
Maine, Ben Ames Williams says, in Ameri- 


can Forests: 

“If this process is allowed to go on unimpeded, another 
fifty years will see the greater part of this area covered 
with a growth of timber not unworthy to be compared 
with the primeval forest that stood here a hundred years 
ago. In another way, too, the land has been taken back 
by Nature. Year after year the deep frosts lift and bring 
to the surface new boulders, and a field which was cleared 
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and tillable land twenty years ago is to-day as full of 
stones as it was before it was cleared. What was once 
wilderness is fast becoming wilderness again. 

“The first development of this countryside was di- 
rected toward harvesting the standing timber. This pro- 
cess was probably at its height from eighty to a hundred 
years ago, and was fairly well completed by about 1840. 
The stripped hills and valleys passed into smaller holdings, 
were again subdivided, and came into the hands of that 
vigorous and thrifty race which farmed the New England 
countryside so diligently through the latter half of the 
19th century. The agricultural life of the region was 
probably at its height about 1870. It has from that time 
steadily declined .. . 

“The period from the coming of the pioneers to about 
1870 saw a steady increase in human population, a steady 
clearing of the lands. In 1870 the population of Sears- 
mont, Maine, was about 1,700. I first saw this locality 
in 1917. At that time the population had shrunk to about 
700, and the process of forestation was already well ad- 
vanced. During the intervening years till now, I have been 
able to watch it in progress. To wander through the 
woodlands in this locality now is to discover everywhere 
traces of a civilization which, if not so remote as that of 
ancient Egypt, is at least as definitely a thing of the past. 
I have come upon stone walls, crumbling and fallen, in 
the heart of a deep wood better than two miles from the 
nearest habitation . . . I know cellar-holes, no other sign 
remaining of the houses for which they were dug, and 
which now are lost in a thick and tangled growth. I know 
roads so long abandoned that trees of four and five inches 
in diameter now grow in their very course. And once, 
two miles from the nearest road in one direction, | found 
the ruins of an old mill.” 


Aye, sic transit! .... 

Sad though they be, our old stone walls 
are rich in beauty. Tapestried with mosses 
and lichens, draped with ivy, ablaze in 
autumn with woodbine’s gold and crim- 
son, tangled with blackberry-bushes and 
edged with ferns, they invite the poet and 
the painter. Squirrels sleekly gray, pert 
and striped chipmunks, flirt along them, 
dodge in and out, chatter and whisk. Even 
in their ruin they hold unfailing charm. 
But through it all I see the toil and pain, 
the tragedy of wasted labor. 






























The farms and fields they penned now 
are reverting to the wilderness, useless, 
forsaken. The roads they bordered now are 
fading out. Or if those roads are main ones, 
often the degenerate offspring of our other 
time Titans heave down the rocks and 
cart them off to stone-crushers. There re- 
duced to cracked stone, our old walls help 
to pave “State highways” over which speed 
shiny cars driven by moderns who, in their 
whole bodies, have not the strength that 
inhered in one arm of those ancient pioneers 
and patriarchs. 

Those sons of Thor, the Mountain- 
breaker, built walls no less to enclose farms 
than to clear the land of its one unfailing 
crop, boulders. Their strength sufficed for 
not this alone, but also for the making of 
hewn-timbered and dowelled houses, for 
the raising of crops to feed themselves and 
all their numerous progeny. Everthing they 
needed, they produced—yea, even to apple- 
jack and whiskey, tossed down by the tin 
cupful. And withal, virility was theirs, to 
sire droves of progeny almost as sturdy as 
themselves. 

Almost, not quite, as history proves. Till 
now—but now, where are the thriving 
olive-branches? Not in these New Eng- 
land hills! Not in a land that drags off the 
forefathers’ walls to a stone-crusher. Not 

























in a land where, at filling-stations a lackey 
generation accepts tips from fat tourists in 
automobiles, beside a state road paved 
with the ground-up boulders once sweat- 
ingly laid high by our lackeys’ great-great- 
grandsires. 

O ye New England walls! Long have I 
observed you, greatly have I pondered you. 
Often have I leaned against you in the sun- 
shine, brooding the New England that 
once was, the New England that now is. 
As a child, I played upon thy stone walls, 
my New England; I dreamed of other 
children, very long ago, who likewise 
played there when those walls were new. 
As a man, in my own flesh and bone and 
sinew I have felt something of the build- 
ing-pains of these amazing walls. Atavism, 
perhaps? For my own ancestors were New 
England farmers. They sweated, moiled 
and labored here. By repercussion I too 
have ached in the back, felt my fingers 
mashed, my belly torn by the strain and 
travail of these walls’ up-heaving. 

And ye builders of walls, ye oaken men 
now sleeping in a thousand and in ten thou- 
sand graveyards—some of those God’s- 
acres themselves now lost far in the forest, 
their very sites forgotten of the modern 
generation—ye bone-fisted, tough and rug- 
ged old forbears, lowly, unhonored and un- 
sung, I sometimes think of you. Hard- 
drinking patriarchs, uncouth and tobacco- 
chewing, unwashed, unshaven, rude, my 
head is bowed to you. No word of mine can 
ever break your infinite slumbers, for now 
ye are but dust. No thought of mine, nor 
any tribute, can ever rouse ye from your 
lowly and forgotten beds. But useless 
though to you my thoughts and words may 
be, still are they given you in homage, O 
ye unknown master-builders! 

Perhaps the careless modern, if he reads 
these words, may sometime now—as he 
beholds an old New England stone wall 
—give ye brief thought, ye builders. Per- 
haps the modern, if only for a moment, 
may glimpse such a wall as something 
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more than just a chaplet of boulders piled 
across the landscape. It may reveal itself 
to him, as it often has to me, the product 
of living, striving, laboring, suffering men; 
hard and ignorant men, bigoted, narrow 
and harsh, perhaps; men believing in 
Hell-fire and brimstone, men uncultured 
and raw—but men! Men such as this our 
modern day in old New England cannot 
show. 

Yes, ye were tough old builders of walls, 
of creeds, of laws and institutions and 
families, O my New England ancestors. 
Ye got, and ye begot, freely. I would to 
God I had one-tenth your fiber, backbone, 
tendon, sinew, guts! Hard and tough men 
ye were. Great workers in stone, before 
your Lord. Foundation-stones, underpin- 
nings, old cellarholes of barns and houses 
(now with huge trees grown up through 
tangles of brush, in them) ; wells and mill- 
stones, sluices, stone hitching-posts and 
fence-posts, granite door-rocks, stone in a 
hundred and a thousand forms, long be- 
fore dynamite was ever heard of; how ye 
Ancients knew the handling, the domina- 
tion, the control of stone! Hard rock, but 
harder men! 

To-day, men build no more stone walls 
in old New England. They dig holes, set 
wooden posts (that rot away in no time); 
and to those posts, with little hammers, 
tack factory-made barbed-wire. Or they 
mix and pour concrete, infinitely easier to 
handle than granite. And as the moderns 
putter, the old and rugged granite walls— 
millions upon millions of tons of them— 
seem sardonically to watch these feebler 
folk. 

“Ah, well for you,” they seem to mock, 
“Well, that ye do not try to build ws! For 
it took men, to make us what we are!” 

Men, indeed, ye walls of old New Eng- 
land! 

MEN!... 
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The Third Volley 





Dialogue Between St. Peter and Jeremiah Cranby Relative to Bugles, 
Abe Lincoln and — Doggone It! — A Girl in An Organdy Dress 





= ELEVATOR CEASED ITS DIZZY AS- 
CENT and the golden doors slid back. 

“Top floor,” the operator announced. 
“All out!” 

Jeremiah Cranby passed a _ withered 
hand over his age-dimmed eyes and peered 
out before cautiously setting foot, the left 
first, of course, in this, his ultimate destina- 
tion. 

“This way,” said a pleasant voice, and 
a smiling young man in white, his wings 
immaculate behind straight shoulders, 
came toward Jeremiah. “St. Peter will see 
you in just a moment.” 

Jeremiah let go his breath in a sigh of 
palpable relief. “Oh!” he said, “St. Peter. 
I—I was just a mite worried for a spell.” 

The smiling youth saw the gnarled, 
blue-veined fingers pawing nervously 
through thin grey beard, and smiled more 
broadly. He conducted the new arrival to 
the presence of the Patriarch who was busy 
at his desk close beside a massive portal of 
lustrous pearl. 

“What is your name, my good man, and 
where do you come from?” 


] 


by Robert M. Hyatt 


Jeremiah became aware of a clear, deep 
voice addressing his and called back his 
roving gaze from its exploration of the 
sheer beauty about him to fasten on the 
benign old gentleman behind the desk. 

“Er? Oh, Jeremiah Cranby is the name 
—Jerry for short. Live down Maine.” 

“You mean you did live in Maine,” St. 
Peter corrected. 

“Eh? Oh, yes—yes, I guess that’s right. 
I did live down Maine.” 

“Unusual clothes you are wearing,” 
suggested the old saint. “Soldier, were 
your” 

“Yessir!” replied Jeremiah, straighten- 
ing. “Enlisted at the beginning of the 
War.” 

“Which war!” Mildly. 

“Which war! Why, doggone it, the 
Civil War, of course,” the veteran replied 
testily. 

“Ah, yes,” said St. Peter. “I should have 
recognized the uniform—blue, with gold 
buttons—and the hat. What is that you 
have there?” The good saint pointed to an 
elongated coil of gleaming brass which 
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hung suspended by a faded cord from 
Jerry’s shoulder. 

“That? Why, that’s my bugle. I was a 
bugler,” answered the old man. 

“A bugler,” St. Peter mused. “We don’t 
get very many buglers up here. There have 
been quite a number of drummers from 
various wars, however.” 

There’s been too many doggone drum- 
mers in every war, if you ask me!” Jerry 
spoke up tartly. 

St. Peter almost frowned a little. “Ah, 
well,” he murmured as if to himself, “he 
may take to his new one readily enough.” 

“Eh?” asked Jerry, “what’s that?” 

“T was referring,” said the saint politely, 
“to your vocabulary; the one you brought 
with you will hardly do up here.” 

“T didn’t know I’d brought the con- 
sarned thing along,” Jerry apologized. 
“I’m sorry, St. Peter.” 

“Nice bugle you have there,” the saint 
observed, changing the subject. “But I’m 
afraid you won’t get to use it in this place. 
You see, we have our regular trumpeter.” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve heard about him—Ga- 
briel. Is he a good one?” 

“You shall hear him,” St. Peter pro- 
mised. “I dare say he may not have gone— 
er—over so well with an infantry regiment, 
but then,” he explained, “he’s been here 
so long it would hardly do to put another 
in his place. You know how it is.” 

“Oh, sure,” Jerry acquiesced mag- 
nanimously, “I know how it is.” 

“By the way,” the Keeper of the Gate 
suddenly became grave—“How does it 
come about that you have that bugle with 
you? And also that you are in full-dress 
uniform?” 

“OQh—oh, shucks.” Jerry was obviously 
embarrassed. “I guess the folks—the 
young folks—just sort of buried me with 
it maybe.” 

“T see... but weren’t you wearing your 
uniform the day you—that last day down 
in Maine?” 

“Well, yes; I guess I was that,” Jerry 
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admitted. 

“Why?” 

“Well—” Jerry shuffled his feet ner- 
vously. His fingers twisted and twined the 
faded cord on the battered campaign hat 
in his hands. “Doggone it, St. Peter!” he 
blurted miserably, “if I was to tell you 
what I was up to that last day down yonder 
you’d think I was a blasted old idiot!” 

“Tell me about it,” invited the Grave 
One. “You don’t know what I might 
think.” 

Jerry furtively gulped his bobbing 
Adam’s apple and tried to tell it. “Y’see,” 
he began earnestly, “I was a bugler.” 

“Yes,” encouraged St. Peter. 

“This medal here,” Jerry indicated a 
tarnished silver bar on his breast,” was put 
there by Abe Lincoln himself. Doggone 
it, there was a day in history!” 

“T can understand,” the saint nodded. 

“Well, sir—” Jerry continued, “when 
I came back from the War I was quite a 
hero. Wounded twice and decorated. Na- 
turally the gals thought Jerry Cranby was 
some pumpkins in his spick and span uni- 
form. Guess maybe he was, too. Could 
have had a dozen gals—twenty maybe— 
but I didn’t.”” There was no trace of regret 
in his statement. “Just wanted one— 
figured one like little Milly Taylor was 
wuth more’n th’ hull kit ’n’ caboodle of 
the others put together. Milly was eigh- 
teen when I got back. Purtier’n a bouquet 
of pink posies and sweeter’n peppermint 
candy .. . During our fifty-one years of 
wedded life I found out I hadn’t made no 
mistake. 

“Milly was as good as she was purty; 
kind and helpful to every living critter— 
me included.” Jerry sighed. A great wist- 
fulness possessed him. “Fifty-one years is 
a long time for a couple of human bein’s 
to get on together, St. Peter,” he pointed 
out. 

“Tt is, unfortunately, a rare achieve- 
ment,” agreed the Patriarch, now more 
grave. “But what about that last Day. The 
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Uniform?” 
Jerry’s fingers twisted the hat cord in 
his nervousness until one of the acorns 
crumbled and came off. It fell to the floor 
and following it with his eyes, Jerry was 
dimly aware that countless shuffling feet 
preceding him on this spot, had worn a 
shallow hole in the golden floor. “Yep,” 
Jerry told himself, “he was in a hole.” 
Didn’t one of the Ten Commandments 
say “Thou shalt not kill?” There was ample 
cause for Jerry’s uneasiness. That last day, 
—what could be done about it now? Noth- 
ing. It was too late for Jeremiah Cranby 
to do anything, but—St. Peter now— 
“I_-gosh, Peter,” Jerry stumbled, “I— 
well, we'd lived together so long and—last 
week, after Milly passed on, I don’t just 
exactly remember all that happened. I re- 
member going with the young folks to 
Milly’s funeral and how queer it felt when 
we got back to the house and Milly wasn’t 
there. Made me feel like I was all empty 
inside. I sat around for a day or two. Didn’t 
have no stomach, so twa’n’t no use to eat 
nothing. Young folks kept pestering me 
for awhile to eat something so’s I could 
keep up my stren’th; but I told ’em, dog 
gone it, I didn’t feel like eating nothing. 
“Then one day I got to thinking about 
Milly’s funeral. Y’know I was a bugler— 
blowed Taps over more than a hundred 
graves. I used to tell Milly about it, and 
she always wanted to hear me blow Taps. 
I didn’t like it. Too darn mournful. Maybe 
I should have blowed it though. Then that 
give me an idea. “Taps’ was meant to be 
blowed over folks’ graves. Milly’s in her 
grave and she was always wanting to hear 
it—always coaxing me. So I slipped into 
my uniform when no one was looking, took 
my bugle and started for the cemetery.” 
“Is that all you took along—your 
bugle?” asked St. Peter as the old man 
paused, 
“Well, no,” admitted Jerry. “Had to 
have a firing squad. Couldn’t blow Taps 
without a firing squad,” Jerry explained. 








“So I got my old single-shot pistol and— 
oh, yes—a little old flag I'd carried wrap- 
ped around Milly’s picture during the bat- 
tle. I laid the flag on the marker they’d put 
on Milly’s grave—they was going to put 
up a stone but seemed to be waiting on 
something—trying to figure out what to 
put on it, I reckon—and then I took my 
bugle and gun— and—and—” The bent 
and hoary little veteran could go no further. 
His watery eyes overflowed and he choked 
on the painful lump in his throat. 

St. Peter turned to the Recorder who sat 
before his open book near the Gateman’s 
elbow. “What does the earthbound re- 
porter have to say about what happened 
down in Maine that last day? Has it come 
up yet?” 

“It is all here,” replied the Recorder. 
“Radiograph story, telephoto prints and 
all. It reads, in part: ‘After reverently 
smoothing the flag on the wooden head- 
board Jeremiah Cranby stood at attention 
by the side of the grave and raised his pistol. 
‘Ready!’ he commanded. ‘Aim! ... Fire!’ 
And a shot rang out. He tremblingly re- 
loaded his piece and again gave the proper 
signals and fired what evidently was meant 
to be a second volley. Again he reloaded 
but instead of firing at once he went to the 
foot of the grave and raised his bugle to 
his lips. Visitors at the cemetery were sur- 
prised to hear and behold this one-man fir- 
ing squad executing a final salute and 
sounding Taps over a newly-made grave. 
When the third volley was fired—” 

“Hold on there!” Jerry interrupted 
anxiously. “There wasn’t any third volley.” 

“The report says there was,” insisted the 
Recorder. 

“Perhaps,” offered St. Peter gently, 
“when the third volley was fired your 
hearing was impaired and you didn’t hear 
it. Tell me—what made that little hole 
in your head, Jerry? Looks as if it had been 
burned.” 

Jeremiah averted his gaze, shame-faced. 
“Must have been an accident,” he hedged. 
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St. Peter considered this. Presently he 
sighed. “You loved your wife, didn’t you, 
Jerry?” 

Jerry tried, through his tears, to read the 
venerable Guardian’s thoughts. “Well— 
you see, St. Peter,” he stammered, “we 


were together so long..... fifty-one years 
man and wife..... I—well, I just 
couldn’t..... I was lonesome—lonesome 


for Milly—” 

“T think I understand,” St. Peter said. 
“An accident..... yes, it was an acci- 
dent,” he admonished the Recorder. Then 
to Jerry: “She said she was expecting you. 
She just finished sewing the buttons on 
your new uniform and has been at the door 
a dozen times to see if you had arrived.” 

“Has she?” Jerry cried. “Milly? A 
little old lady dressed in black silk—with 
a long wool scarf with fringes on it tied 
over her head—and high-laced black 
shoes? Have you seen her, Peter?” 

“T’m positive it was she,” affirmed the 
saint. “But it wasn’t black. Neither was 
it silk. The dress she wore was organdie 
with sprigs of pink roses and ruffles of 
green tulle. And I’m quite sure it was not 
a woolen scarf. It was pink silk ribbon tied 
with a bow—a very large bow, in her hair. 
And her slippers were white and dainty.” 

Jerry Cranby’s jaw dropped. His eyes 
grew wide. The dimness of old age almost 
disappeared from them to make room for 
a lovely vision—a cherished memory— 
that came out of the morning of Jerry’s 
and Milly’s past; across the abyss of half 
a century and more. 

“Why—why, doggone it, Peter!” he 
cried happily, “them’s the clothes Milly 
was wearing when I come home from the 
War! She took hold of my hand and walked 
home with me from the station. Y’know, 
funny thing when Milly and me was 
grandma and grandpa that’s the way I’d 
see her when I’d look back. Used to dream 
we were young again, and that’s the way 
she’d be. Flowered organdie, hair ribbon— 
I could almost smell her! Y’know, Milly 
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wasn’t like some folks I could mention— 
didn’t ever try to fool with a lot of lavender 
bags and perfumes and such—just smelled 
sweet like she always looked, doggone it! 
But say—she’ll look awful funny in that 
gal’s getout. Milly was kind of getting a 
few wrinkles, you know—and her hair 
WN cee” 

“Her hair isn’t white,” was St. Peter’s 
surprising statement. “It is brown; dark 
brown with a soft lustre and a number of 
curls.” 

Jerry stared at the speaker, his face a 
pitiful inquiry. 

“And there are no wrinkles,” the Pa- 
triarch continued. “Her cheeks are smooth 
and delicately colored, somewhat like pink 
rose petals—She will never change, Jerry 
—never grow old again. Thus you may be- 
hold your wife—always!” 

Jeremiah Cranby was quite overcome. 
“Dog—doggone it!” he sputtered. ““Now 
I know this is heaven! Milly always told 
me it paid to be good. Can I see her, Peter?” 
he asked eagerly. “Are you going to let me 
in?” 

“She is waiting for you,” replied the 
Keeper of the Gate. “And it seems that the 
Adjutant has interceded for you with the 
Commanding Officer. Your wife told him 
that you had always tried to be good—ex- 
cept for one thing.” 

“And what was that?” asked Jerry with 
apprehension. 

“Your vocabulary,” said the saint. 

“Oh, shucks,” Jerry retorted impa- 
tiently, “doggone it, you can throw that 
gosh-danged thing down the elevator shaft 
—clean to the bottom. I don’t want it no- 
how.” 

As the pearly gates swung open to admit 
the bugler—sans wrinkles, sans whiskers, 
sans everything but a new God-given youth 
—into the arms of his wife, St. Peter al- 
most permitted the ghost of a smile to 
flicker across his benign features. 

The Recorder, changing an entry in his 
book, coughed discreetly. 
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How it Feels To Be A Damyankee Down South 


If You Are Born in New England and Go To Live Below the Mason- 
Dixon Line You Are Faced with Amusing, Unexpected Problems 


Mrs. Perkinson, born in Northern New England, has 
critten for many southern newspapers and also for some 
national magazines. “The older I grow,” she states, “the 
more | realize | owe to my New England grandmother for 
instilling into me habits of honesty, thrift, and industry.” 


B..w YEARS AGO when I learned that 
a Yankee had been made President of the 
North Carolina Literary and Historical 
Association I marveled. A revolution had 
taken place. I know—because I am one of 
“them damyankees” myself, who came to 
the State about the same time that the Pres- 
ident of the Historical Association came, 
and no one can realize more fully than I 
what a mountain of prejudice had to be 
melted away before such a thing could have 
happened. 

The honor which came to a fellow Yan- 
kee has given me a sense of personal satis- 
faction and justification. At last I have 
courage enough to let people know that I 
am a Yankee too, a fact which for many 
years, for social, political and all kinds of 
reasons, I kept in the background when- 
ever possible, inasmuch as I found it rather 
a hindrance in all of my undertakings. 

But for a Yankee to come and make his 
home in the Carolina mountains and to live 
among mountain people as the late Dr. 
Horace Kephart, author of “Our Southern 
Highlanders,” did is a far different and 
easier thing than to make one’s home in one 
of the old slave holding counties, home of 
the largest slave owners, who according to 
the Southern ideal constituted the aristo- 
cratic class. Then again, the late President 
of our Historical Association came from 
Pennsylvania. I came from New England, 
hot bed of abolition activities. So I, in the 
minds of many Southerners, must be one of 
the damndest of all “damyankees.” To be 





by Charlotte Story Perkinson 


more specific, if you will pardon the lan- 
guage, “a blue-bellied damyankee.” 

Now, I hope you will realize that I am 
not in the habit of using profanity. But it 
seems that when using the word “Yankee” 
the prefix has become so indispensable that 
its use is perfectly permissible in good so- 
ciety, and without it one could not fully 
appreciate what was being said. A certain 
well known North Carolina woman, once 
president of the State Federation of Wo- 
man’s Clubs, told me that she was a grown 
woman before she knew that “damyankee” 
was properly two words instead of one. 

Long ago I ceased caring when anyone 
said “damyankee” in my presence. I al- 
ways laugh, and think it quite a compliment 
that the Yankee in me is no more apparent 
in my speech and accent, so that unless I 
announce the fact people no longer realize 
that they are speaking in the presence of 
one of those despicable persons. 

What Is A Lady? 

When I came South to live—twenty- 
five years ago—there was a feeling that 
necessarily Northern women were just not 
“ladies” at all, and in some classes of society 
the notion still exists, and this of all things 
has been the hardest to bear. If it was ad- 
mitted that some of them happened to be 
virtuous, they still were considered coarse, 
gross, unrefined, and did not know what 
was what. 

In point of fact, the Northern woman is 
very capable of taking care of herself in all 
respects. She has not been taught to depend 
on man’s chivalry or sense of justice, be- 
cause, whether right or wrong, she has to 
learn to look the world and what it brings 
squarely in the face. But to say that she is 
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any less the lady is ridiculous of course. On 
the contrary, I think the Northern girl is 
much better prepared to stand up against 
temptation than is her Southern sister. 

The reason is obvious. Southern men 
have for generations felt themselves the 
particular guardians and protectors of the 
virtue of their women. It is rare when a 
Southern man of any standing whatsoever 
brings into disrepute one of the South’s most 
cherished traditions. There may be many 
things back of that tradition which will 
not bear the searchlight, but the result 
makes for the safety of Southern women. 
It is up to them to uphold the tradition and 
keep their men from falling away from it. 
By this I do not mean that chivalry and in- 
sincerity should take the place of honesty 
or that Southern girls should stay at home 
and follow the ideals of the old tradition 
in that respect. On the other hand, I like 
to see them stepping out and earning their 
own livings, but retaining nevertheless their 
soft voices and all their charming and gra- 
cious manners. 

Along this line I recall several inci- 
dents which illustrate what I have been say- 
ing in regard to the general attitude of the 
South toward Northern women, and which 
have caused me embarrassment and suffer- 
ing from time to time. 

I was relating to a certain Southern wo- 
man, as thoroughly steeped in all the old 
traditions and prejudices as any one I know, 
how a certain well known novelist was a 
guest in a home where a relative of mine 
was visiting, and how the writer in question 
embarrassed her hostess by flirting with 
every man who came around. The friend to 
whom I related this said almost instantly, 
“Why, I’m surprised. I thought so and so,” 
mentioning the writer’s name, “was a 
Southern woman.” Then, realizing her 
blunder, she added hastily, “Oh, I beg your 
pardon!” The arrow had hit its mark. Her 
apology came too late. 

Another incident: My husband’s ne- 
phew had graduated from the University 





of North Carolina, and was going to New 
York to take a position. A certain elderly 
countryman, who thought I was everything 
but what in his estimation a woman should 
be, admonished him against going up North 
and marrying one of those damned 
Yankee women. What he said was 
the result of prejudices built up in him from 
childhood, and which he had had no op- 
portunity to test, never having been but a 











Rosamond S. Newberry 


few miles from his country home. His 
father had been killed in the Civil War— 
the War Between the States, I should say. 
Every time I hear the latter, I think of how 
my grandmother used to call it the “War 
of the Rebellion,” and how she rolled the 
R. Of course those words rather amuse me 
now, and I haven’t heard them down here, 
you may be sure. Well, the point to what I 
was saying about the nephew is that he did 
not follow the old man’s advice, but fell in 
love with a Yankee girl first thing. She is 
now his wife, and they are living in North 
Carolina. 

Yet it is a fact that Northern men in 
general are not nearly so considerate of 
their women in some respects as are South- 
ern men. I have made the statement that if 
I had married a Yankee in the same finan- 
cial position as my husband was when I 
married him, there would have been tall 
trees growing on my grave by this time; for 
it is only recently that a Southern man has 
begun to expect his wife or daughters to do 
much work. This idea was a Godsend to me, 
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because, even though financially poor, I was 
physically unable for many years to do my 
general housework and care for my child- 
ren—the very least that could have been 
expected of any woman in the North in the 
same circumstances. Twenty-five years ago 
in the South, it was a disgrace for a woman 
to do her own cooking, and as to washing, 
the idea was preposterous. “Think of a lady 
washing!” 

Strange as it may seem, it has been my 
experience that those who would be expect- 
ed to bear us the most malice are the least 
prejudiced, namely the Confederate Vet- 
erans. Bless their old hearts! I have inter- 
viewed many, and we have laughed to- 
gether over many incidents involving Yan- 
kees. 


She Don't Look Like One! 


There are but two exceptions to this 
statement, both of which I recall perfect- 
ly. In fact, I shall never forget the first 
Confederate Veteran I came in contact with 
back in 1907. He lived far from a rail- 
road in Virginia, and had probably had lit- 
tle communication with the outside world 
since returning from Appomattox. A young 
man introduced us, saying, “She’s a Yan- 
kee.” The old man looked greatly surpris- 
ed and finally said, “Wal, she don’t look 
like one.” 

“Did you think all Yankees had horns?” 
I inquired. 

“All I ever saw did,” was his reply. 

Another old veteran I interviewed said 
something which made me laugh and up- 
held the common belief in the South that 
all Yankees are cowards. This old man was 
relating his war experiences, how he saw 
Jackson wounded, what the soldiers did and 
said and ate, and so on. I asked about how 
much liquor the boys had in those canteen 
days. He said the Yankees had all they 
wanted, but that the Confederates couldn’t 
get much liquor or anything else. Then he 
related how from the time he was fifteen 
he never ran away from a fight, was in 





every battle of the war, and just loved a 
scrap. I knew all the time what he was 
hitting at. Finally he told of a battle near 
Petersburg in which great numbers of the 
Southern army fell. He said he just could- 
n’t account for the way the Yankees fought 
unless they were drunk, the implication be- 
ing that liquor gave them the courage 
which they did not naturally possess. 

All the other Confederate Veterans I 
have talked with were just fine and did not 
bear their old enemies the slightest malice. 
Many of them went to Gettysburg to the 
great reunion of the Blue and the Gray, 
where the participants went over the battle 
together in reminiscence. 

Not so the Daughters of the Confeder- 
acy! I am sorry to say that they are doing 
more to keep the wound open than any 
others. It is fine of them to cherish the 
memories of those who upheld their cause, 
but I can’t see any use in teaching the 
younger generations to hate and scorn the 
descendants of those who over sixty years 
ago took an opposite view. In doing so they 
only weaken any National cause or object, 
and in the future it may become necessary 
to forget that there were ever any dividing 
lines. 


Believe It Or Not! 


Just think of this one! One of the 
Daughters of the Confederacy told me that 
Paul Revere was paid to take his famous 
ride, that the real warning that the British 
were coming was given by a Virginian at 
a point in Virginia. When I asked why his- 
tory did not relate the true facts, she re- 
torted, ““Why, because all the histories are 
written by Yankees of course!” 

I had from time to time done some his- 
torical writing about this State, and on ac- 
count of the fact that I was born in the 
North some persons have shown that they 
thought it rather presumptuous for me to 
try to write about their history when my 
people took no part in making it. 

A Yankee must perform not only as well 
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as a Southerner but twice as well to get 
equal recognition here. To bear out this 
statement, which will seem far fetched to 
some, I quote from a review of a certain 
book on things Southern. The reviewer 
said, “Yes, it is good, and it is true. But 
what a pity it had to be written by a Yan- 
kee, and not one of us.” 
Hats Off To The South! 

I admire more than I can express the 
spirit of the South—the spirit which re- 
fused to let contact with poverty and sor- 
did conditions following the devastation of 
war make her people lose sight of their 
ideals and of the finer things of life. I ad- 
mire a people who would not be overcome 
by adversity, but overcame it, and lost none 
of the imperishable things. I like to look 
upon a people who could eat plain food 
with the manner of kings and queens. If 
that is pride, I admire it. But it is some- 
thing deeper than pride, I am sure. It is 
courage of the finest sort. 

But there are still some here who can’t 
and won’t and don’t forget, which makes 
for a little unhappiness among Yankees, 








who, like myself and Dr. Kephart, owe 
longer life to North Carolina and in grati- 
tude would like to do something for her in 
return. 

And we would be especially grateful if 
they would cease to teach our children or 
cause them to understand that all Yankees 
are vulgar and avaricious, and that their 
honesty is to be doubted; that Abraham 
Lincoln was anything but a great man, an 
illegitimate son of somebody or other; that 
slavery had nothing what ever to do with 
the Civil War; and other things which my 
children have been given to understand 
from time to time, not only in contact with 
Southern children but often through the in- 
ferences of prejudiced and poorly educated 
country school marms. 

All of which goes to prove that probably 
another generation must come and go and 
perhaps another war, in which the whole 
United States will be involved, before be- 
ing a “Damyankee” down South is a lot 
greatly to be coveted, or before he will be 
allowed to forget the events which led up 
to and followed 761 to ’65. 





by Roger B. Thompson 


Mr. Thompson, at present a gardener, is essentially a 
Jack-of-all trades, being also a farmer, forester, botanist, 
ornithologist, fixer and mender of this and that, and a 


carver of wood. 


Old hill roads go back quickly at the stop 

Of frequent passing. One I thought I knew 
Seems unfamiliar to the very top, 

Except a spring-run where witch-hazel grew. 
Already birch and maple reach far out 

And seedlings grow between the tracks. Next 


year 


They will crowd up to touch, without a doubt, 


And I will say, “Perhaps it wasn’t here.” 














The Friendly Spirit in Small Towns in the Flooded Districts 


I. New Enc.tanp Cities relief 
work in time of flood is carried on in a 
more or less routine manner. The govern- 
or asks for large appropriations and Na- 
tional Guards and engineers. The mayor 
asks for large appropriations and opens the 
city hall to refugees. Extra police and fire- 
men appear like magic and chemists set 
about testing the water supply. Most im- 
portant, the Red Cross, swift, ministering 
and kind, knows exactly what to do and 
begins to do it. 

The villages and small towns in New 
England — and particularly the villages 
and small towns suffering loss and discom- 
fort but no real danger and therefore not 
in emergency need of the Red Cross — 
have none of these. They have only what 
they always had in times of stress since 
pioneer days — neighbors. That comfort- 
ing word so in disuse in urban life (one 
can easily imagine a city child asking 
doubtfully, What is a neighbor? ) has in 
the country a kind of celestial sound. 
Neighbors! When the floods come they 
open their doors and stretch out their hands 
to help you, or they open their doors and 
draw you in. 

Anyone living in the smaller communi- 
ties in the flood area could not help but be 
impressed—and heartened—by the spirit 
in which the individuals evinced a cheer- 
ful and anxious responsibility for the 
whole. Not the sensational cases of hero- 
ism reported in the city papers — Boy 
Saves Chum; Nurse Risks Life for Pneu- 
monia Victim; Two-Hour-Old Baby Car- 
ried from Second Story Window — but 
small, homely instances of matter-of-fact 
self-abnegation. 


Measles and Refugees 


Your next-door neighbor who is known 
to have a large heart and a large house — 
she also has a new baby — is asked to take 
in a family of refugees and at once sets 
about airing the guest rooms. When the 
refugees arrive afflicted with measles she 
is not disturbed — she cannot expose her 
baby to measles but she sends down cots and 
supplies to a comfortable room in the Town 
House and helps the refugees set up house- 
keeping there. 

Another neighbor who was once a train- 
ed nurse hears of a woman suddenly gone 
insane whose two nurses, sent from Boston, 
have been lost on the way. She leaves her 
own five youngsters and takes up the ex- 
hausting, and somewhat dangerous task of 
caring for her unfortunate townswoman 
until the nurses, who have been marooned, 
arrive. 

When water and meat and fresh vege- 
tables were scarce they inevitably went to 
hospitals and invalids. 

The grocer is chief of the volunteer fire 
department and is up all night pumping 
water out of the basement of the historical 














Photo from “Flood Waters” by Lew A. Cummings 
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society—while his own basement is filling 
with river and silt. In the morning, dead 
for sleep, he finds his cellar churning with 
water and soap flakes. He has saved the 
town records but all the labels of his cans 
are washed off. His customers will never 
know whether they are getting corn or 
peas or tomatoes. 








Photo from “Flood Waters” by Lew A. Cummings 


Boy Scouts Being Organized 


A woman who was unable to give as 
much as she longed to give for flood relief 
saw a “swop” ad in “Yankee”—Who will 
swop antiques for mattresses? “I have some 
antiques I’m fond of but don’t need,” she 
said to the editor of “Yankee,” “so I'll ex- 
change the antiques for the mattresses if 
you’ll send the mattresses to the Nashua 
refugees.” 

The Flower Show was held in Boston 
the week of the flood—gardeners who had 
been planning and timing their exhibits for 
months were distraught. Truck drivers 
volunteered to help—men giving up a 
whole day of possible profit—and priceless 
plants, expertly wrapped up against the 
freezing air, were transferred from car to 
hand (on bridges where foot, but no motor 
traffic was allowed) to other trucks, and so 
on, at last triumphantly, to the steps of 
Horticultural Hall. 


I'm Looking For My Wifel 


Colleges and preparatory schools had 
arranged their spring vacations without 








































consulting the Connecticut, the Merrimac 
or the Saco and were faced with the prob- 
lem of disposing of hundreds of flood- 
bound students rarin’ to go home. The col- 
lege boys were dismissed and many rode off 
“fon their thumbs”—O. K. in emergencies, 
they explained soothingly to parents and 
joined the volunteer workers driving 
trucks, breaking up ice jams or patrolling 
bridges. Help your neighbors! All other 
holiday plans were scrapped! 

It must be admitted that some of the 
boys, Red Cross workers noticed, worked 
valiantly with picks or sandbags half an 
hour before dinner and then ebbed away 
after absorbing vast plates of Irish stew. 
“I’m looking for my wife, nurse,” said one 
bright-eyed lad as he joined a free-soup 
queue and dropped his Latin grammar in 
his pocket. 

The relation of employer to employe in 
the small towns of New England is that 
of neighbor to neighbor and employes 
felt a personal responsibility for their fac- 
tories. 

The owner of a basket shop, wading in 
hip boots out of his inundated plant, came 
face to face with one of his expert work- 
men who had been sent home to bed with 
the flu. He was the man who fills his cheeks 
with nails—this is why nails come in steri- 
lized packages—and ejects them with 
lightning speed to fasten the bases of bas- 
kets. His face white and unshaven, his eyes 
blazing with fever, he looked heart-brok- 
enly at the swimming plant. “Is everything 
gone?” he wailed—like Shylock, “My 
nails—oh, my nails—and my bottoms.” 


Sleep Workers 


Employes of the many small woolen 
mills on raging New England rivers were 
unsung heroes. They literally worked in 
their sleep, trying to save their looms and 
their spindles, trying to stem the current 
with thousands of empty grain bags furi- 
ously stuffed with sand. Men worked 
forty-eight hours at a stretch and then 








staggered home blind for sleep. The mill 
must go on! 

Still—no Yankee story is complete with- 
out an instance of the hard, hard Yankee 
propensity for turning an honest, always 
honest, penny. Some of the mill workers 
were without water, parched with thirst 
from all-night labors. Neighbors from 
nearby towns where the mains had not 
burst brought water in milk bottles and— 
sorry! —sold it. 


Oh! Oh! Oh! 

The prize story of Yankee opportunism, 
however, came from New Hampshire 
where a farmer read over his coffee and 
doughnuts that five hundred head of cattle 
had been drowned in the Connecticut. He 
bought himself a cleaver, drove to the spot, 
looked it over, figured out where the cur- 
rent was going to deposit the carcasses, rop- 
ed them in and was busy carving up steaks 
and stews wholesale when the omniscient 
police who had heard all about it roared up 




















on motorcycles and stopped him. 

In the main, however, the spirit through 
all the stricken countryside was friendly, 
helpful and kind. The press holds the mir- 
ror up—always—and to look over the 
country papers was a heartening thing. 
Papers whose presses were running printed 
editions for rivals whose presses were flood- 
ed—in one case a valiant little weekly turn- 
ed out sheets for half the county on press- 
es run by a tractor. 

“We are most fortunate here,” said (for 
instance) the Portsmouth Herald, “but 
our neighbors are in need of assistance and 
it is up to us to help. There are plenty of 
ways to do this.” 

“The watchword,” said the Hanover 
Gazette, “is ‘hold on’. ” 

And—New England be praised—it was 
also Hold together. Purses are poorer but 
hearts are richer for the flood. 





Editor's Note: New England Roads are once again ready 
for travel. 


it Is Not Alone by Elizabeth Jane Astley 


l. Is NOT ALONE that I shall take wisdom 


to me, 








Having come this far out of the slippery dearth, 

Having hankered for spring, the warm mauve 
waft of rain wind, 

The maples like brass in the sun, the grass re- 
juvenate, 

It is not alone but with robins that I shall take 
wisdom, 

With bluebirds whose breasts are fire, whose 
notes are plum, 

With fresh seeds of corn in the field with waist- 
coats broken, 

With seeds on the lilac sprung, and the quince 
undone. 

It is not alone that I shall discover the blue 

Of the iris shaft some morning coming through, 

Perhaps to learn, in the way the spring remem- 
bers, 

How iris shafts are tranquil things that strew 

Their colors in the evenings over you. 

It is not alone but with the pear tree blossom 

That I and the moon and the iris shall take wis- 

dom. 











































































Titivating 
If You Have Ever Waited for 


Painters and Paperers You Will 
Read This Article With Joy 


ui MURRAIN ON THEM! May their 
children and grandchildren have toads 
come out of their mouths! May the doors 
of their airplanes close on their fingers! 
Yea, furthermore, may elevators stick with 
them between the nine hundred and thirty- 
first floor and the nine hundred and thirty- 
second floor! May their concentrated food 
tablets be a physic to them! 


Wirra, wirra, woe is me. Here be I, stuck 
in a chair draped with a sheet, two candle- 
sticks at the small of my back, my feet curl- 
ed up from necessity because a davenport 
is firmly placed against the chair. The dav- 
enport? Ha, it is piled with books, curtains, 
curtain rods, nails which will have vanish- 
ed before we’re ready to use them again, 
and won’t appear until a long time hence 
when some visiting potentate sinks raptur- 
ously to its soft cushions. 


Pictures are stacked on the square piano 
and draped with a sheet. The walls are 
barren of wall paper. The floors are white 
with loosened white wash. The dining- 
room is in a similar state—and my, my— 
the kitchen. If I must spend the rest of my 
life on the wing or in bed; why, oh why 
can’t I cook my food in peace? I object to 
plaster in the onion soup. I loathe the odor 
of turpentine in butter. I abhor having to 
move paint brushes from the set tub. 

What am I talking about? As if you did- 
n't know. The painters and paperers, may 
they get the colic! Why is it that gentle- 
men of their profession should be such 
dawdlers, such put-er off-ers, such procras- 
tinators. Sure, they’ll take the job. Be up 
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tomorrow morning. And you get the wash- 
ing machine moved into the pantry, the 
oil paintings hidden carefully under the 
bed, the furniture sheeted, the dining room 
chairs stacked together in a mammoth pile 
in the center of the room, the curtains down 
and everything in general pushed around, 
and then you sit and wait. In the mean- 
while comes meal time. Stretch across the 
washing machine, two chairs and a towel 
rack to get the plates. Carefully weave 
your arm through the chair rungs to the 
flour keg for thickening for the gravy. The 
flour is unsuccessfully manipulated. The 
dickens with the gravy. Sandwiches three 
meals out of six. Something must be done. 
Well, DO something. 

Telephone in the politest voice imagin- 
able. “We were just wondering if you’d 
forgotten us..... Oh, all right, we’ll be 
seeing you.” Why is it that we’re all just a 
bit afraid of a painter? Why? You know 
as well as I. How many good paperers and 
painters are there around the country? Re- 
member the time old So-andSo built a hard- 
wood floor around the dining room stove? 
Squared it off just as neatly and left the 
stove an inch below the rest of the floor. 
And remember that imported wall paper 
and what a crime young whosis committed 
on it? That’s why we all say pretty please 
to a good wall-paperer and painter. 


Hope Springs Eternal 


Well, finally he came one Saturday 
morning and we both rushed to the door 
to scrape and bow. In no time the wall pap- 
er in two rooms was off, the plaster in the 
kitchen was down. Me grinning pleasantly 
through the haze and saying that Oh! no, I 
didn’t mind the mess as long as it was soon 
over. Sheet rock went up—cracks were 
puttied or plastered or whatever. And the 
mess was left. 

Tons of plaster went out in bushel bas- 
kets. The sink was full, the drain pipe stop- 
ped. The stove was covered. Hopelessly we 
swept. And swept, and swept. The next day 






























was the day of rest, and we felt a positive 
urge to let the back of a church pew dig 
into the tenth vertebra. But how could we 
leave this mess. We budgeted the time, first 
scrubbing to the gentlemen, second to the 
ladies. In the meantime, white foot prints 
appeared all over the house. They look 
quite startling on a dark red waxed floor. 

All Sunday we scrubbed and mopped 
footprints, and our whetted appetites were 
thankful for plaster sandwiches and milk 
with that pervading odor of banana oil. The 
painters hadn’t come yet, mind you. Just 
sent their things and we could already smell 
them. 

Monday we waited. Tuesday we walked 
the floor with impatience—no painters. 
Wednesday we cursed lightly. Thursday 
we were frantic. Friday we squawked out 
of next week’s meeting of the Young Wo- 
men’s Republican Club. It was to have been 
held in the freshly gleaming newness of a 
perfectly appointed lower floor. Saturday, 
bright and early the painters appeared with 
a cheery grin. We grinned back—an ear to 
ear grimace. 


They Come, They Go 


They sized the sheetrock. They white- 
washed the two ceilings, and left with fer- 
vent promises to be back Monday. Sunday 
we had company, in fact it was a visitation. 
Royalty descended upon us, and were we 
prepared! So red the face. Fortunately it 
was a beautiful day, so we packed a lunch 
and departed to Gorge Brook where we sat 
on a sunny ledge protected from the chill 
breeze and had a rollicking good time. 
Wealth likes its little fun you know, and 
this would be the making of a choice bit of 
small talk—dinner conversation. They 
might not be having a grand time during 
the actual picnicking, but the fun would 
come later. Besides, we found them the very 
first Mayflowers. 





Well, you can guess by now that the first 
coat of paint didn’t go on till the next Sat- 
urday. The second coat will probably be a 
matter of several days and the wall paper 
we are thinking of applying ourselves. 

So here we sit—curled up, sulking. The 
husband grousing. Why can’t someone ask 
us Out to eat once in a while? Look at the 
people we feed. No, they have to wait un- 
til we have three bids in one week and we 
yawn all over the place. Hi, ho. What’s at 
the movies? Or shall we go to bed? 

And the maddening thing about it is that 
the wall paper hasn’t come yet—very, very 
special, and ordered by us. We’ve real- 
ly nothing to yowl about. That’s what 
makes us so mad. If I had that paper ready 
for them to apply I could blow up properly, 
As it is—oh, well. A murrain on all paint- 
ers and paperers—may they be—(mutter- 
ing, we pick at the sheets. ) 














“So you folks have taken the Old Boggs Place for 
the season; well, the agent sure had a job renting it out 
this year; course, I don’t believe it, but most folks 
around here think the place is HAUNTED ever since 
the murder, several years ago!” 
































™ BEFORE AMERICA became pro- 
fessionally crazed over this and then that, 
the polka swept into New England after 
a fevered popularity in Europe and threat- 
ened to eclipse forever the well-established 
contras and squares. The craze for the 
dance spread like a drop of dye in water 
until it pervaded the Yankee scene. Hats 
and streets were named for it and before 
long many an inn invited patronage with 
its sign “Polka Arms.” 

The time was ripe, to be sure, for the 
introduction of a brisk, carefree round 
dance. The only ones in vogue were the 
waltz (now old style) which, though lively 
enough, allowed progress in only one direc- 
tion, and the galopade, which had little 
of the abandon of its modern derivative, 
the galop. 

But, like many great inventions, it came 
into being quite unplanned. It was all be- 
cause Anna Slazak, a tavern wench, had 
heard good news of her lover in the Aus- 
trian army. She gyrated and stamped and 
kicked, and Neruda, the local musician of 
Elbsteinitz, put aside his drink, noted her 
joyous antics in mental shorthand, and then 
made a beeline for home where he com- 
posed the music to the first polka. 

Europe whirled to the new dance and 
not long afterwards Boston imported it 
and sent it inland. Soon everywhere peo- 
ple were singing: 

’Tis sweet, on summer eve, to rove 
By the banks of the river Tolka; 
But the joys of life but little prove, 

Unless you dance the Polka. 
Oh! Won't you dance the Polka? 
Oh! Can’t you dance the Polka? 


The joys of earth are little worth 
Unless you dance the Polka, 


by Beth Tolman and Ralph Page 





Everywhere the dance floors creaked to 
the tunes of the “genuine” polka, heel and 
toe polka, the polka redowa, polka ma- 
zourka and other “in-laws” of the polka 
family. 

But, despite the undiluted reception it 
received in dance halls over the western 
world, there were some stand-patters who 
condemned it and tried to stop its spread. 
They might just as well have told the wind 
to stop blowing. 

The editors of the Illustrated London 
News, a tried and true chronicle of the 
day, were, for instance, openly disdainful 
of it, and for months after its introduction 
into London, they filled columns with sar- 
castic editorials and cartoons which ridi- 
culed the importation. They described it 
as a “hybrid confusion of Scotch lilt, Irish 
jig and Bohemian waltz which needs only 
to be seen once to be avoided forever.” 

But in spite of these diatribes, the dance 
kept growing in popularity until the edi- 
tors, who must not then, as now, disregard 
what is news, capitulated and this is what 
they printed on May 11, 1844: 

“The polka begins with an introduc- 
tion and consists of five figures. Of these, 
the heel and toe step, which was the most 
characteristic feature of the dance, has 
been abandoned probably owing to the dif- 
ficulty in executing it properly, which gen- 
erally caused it to result in the dancers’ 
stamping their own heels upon other peo- 
ple’s toes. We would observe that La Polka 
is a noiseless dance; there is no stamping 
of heels, toes or kicking of legs in sharp 
angles forward. This may do very well 
at the thresh-hold of a Bohemian auderge 














but it is inadmissible in the salons of Lon- 
don. As now danced by us it is elegant, 
graceful and fascinating in the extreme; 
it is replete with opportunities of showing 
care and attention to your partner in assist- 
ing her through its performance.” 

The tempo of the dance was originally 
that of a military march played rather 
slowly. In later years it was performed 
somewhat faster and more in the spirit of 
a waltz or galop. 


THE POLKA 
(music in 2/4 time) 
For gentleman: 
The left foot must be raised to the side of the right ankle. 
Spring on right foot and at the same time slide the left foot 
forward, (1) 
Draw the right foot up close behind the left in the third 


position. (2) 

Slide the left foot forward. (3) 

Spring on the left foot and at the same time turn half 
round, bringing the right foot behind, raised from the 
floor and close to the ankle of the left foot. (4) 


Recommence with the right foot, using 
each foot alternately to begin the step. 

The lady performs the same steps as 
the gentleman except that the feet are 
reversed, starting with the right foot in- 
stead of the left. 

To complete the steps it must be re- 
membered that a complete revolution 
requires two polka steps, one with the left 
foot first and the other with the right foot 
first, ending with the weight on the right 
foot. The reverse movement is the same 
step as the other, except that in starting on 
each revolution, the gentleman steps back 
with the left foot, drawing his partner 
round, right foot first in the same direc- 
tion as his left foot is going. The entire 
movement either way is facilitated by 
bending the head slightly in the direction 
of the out-stepping foot, left and right, 
alternately. 

Some dance instructors claim that there 
is no hopping in the dance, although its 
character is staccato. Many do not en- 
courage this step in adult classes although 
teaching it to children. If omitted, then 
you should raise and lower your body on 





first the right heel, then the left. 

A few years after the polka’s introduc- 
tion into New England, the heel and toe 
polka came in. It soon became the most 
popular number on the program. 

What is believed to be the original tune 
for the dance was the Cracowvienne Polka. 
It came to this country and was known 
under several aliases, the most prevalent, 
at least in the New Hampshire country, 
being I Had a Bonnet Trimmed with 
Blue. 

It was Goodnow’s Orchestra of East 
Sullivan, N. H., a group known for its 
ability and originality, which introduced 
what was termed in those good pre-croon- 
ing days, a startling innovation. At the 
second time through the tune, the orches- 
tra laid down their instruments and burst 
forth with this catchy, though not too well 
polished, ditty: 

Oh | had a bonnet trimmed with blue. 
Why don’t you wear it? Sol do. 
And go to a@ ball with a handsome man. 
Hi Billy Martin, Tiptoe Jim 
Here’s the way the polk’ begins. 
First your heel and then your toe 
That’s the way the polka goes, 
What will mother say to me 
When I come home with a broken knee? 
I'll tell my mother to hold her tongue 
For she did the same when she was young. 
Hi, Billy Martin, Tiptoe Jim 
Here’s the way the polk’ begins. 


First your heel and then your toe 
That's the way the polka goes. 


The dancers went mad. Everyone in- 
sisted on numerous repetitions and where- 
ever Mr. Goodnow and his boys went 
(which probably wasn’t far) I Had a Bon- 
net Trimmed with Blue had to be per- 
formed. So, was laid the first brick in 
the foundation of the crooning period of 
this country. 

Today the heel and toe has lost its popu- 
larity except in the neighborhoods where 
there are lots of Finns and Scandinavians. 
Curiously enough, these people have never 
let it die down. Also curiously enough, 
there is beginning now what may be a slow 
general revival of heel and toe polka in- 
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terest: more and more Yankees are attend- 
ing the Finnish dances at Troy, Fitzwil- 
liam, New Ipswich and Newport, N. H. 
and the towns along the Black River val- 
ley in Vermont, where this is still one of 
the favorites. 


HEEL AND TOE POLKA 

This can be danced in two positions: either the waltz 
or open position. (that is, standing beside partner, near- 
est hands joined) 

Count four to a measure 
Waltz position: 

Place left heel to side, toe raised (1—2) 
Place left toe on floor back of right foot, heel raised (3—-4) 
Raise and lower on right heel (or hop) and 
Slide left to side (1) 
Close right foot beside left (2) 
Step left to side (3) 
Rest, turning half to right (4) 
Then take 8 polka steps turning to left 
Repeat with 8 polka steps turning to right. 


This sounds much more complicated 
than it really is. If open position is used, 


the heel of the advanced foot is placed 
directly forward on count 1. On the next 
count it is brought directly in back of the 
other. Polka forward instead of to the side. 
The rest of the dance (turning) remains 
the same. 


Many people confuse the heel and toe 
with the Military Schottische when the 
former is danced in an open position. A 
description of the last will be given later 
and should remove all question of similar- 
ity. 

In closing we want to preach a little. 
Remember that the same general direc- 
tions hold true for these old time round 
dances as for the contras. In brief explana- 
tion: Don’t do them stiff-legged 

AND 


Don’t prance! 


New England farmers are a stubborn lot, 

Who think in terms of hay and garden plot; 
Who seldom care for loveliness a whit, 

But live in beauty unaware of it. 

To them a robin’s muted notes are shrill, 

And timber grows upon a wooded hill; 

The fruited tree and purple-laden vine 

Mean piquant cider, effervescent wine, 

Or applesauce and jelly in the crock, 

While growing corn is fodder on the stalk. 

But something moves a farmer now and then 
Which makes him seem like more aesthetic men— 
For always, in the spring, he takes a stroll 
Across the greening field, or up the knoll, 

And then (with no good reason why he should) 
He makes a bee-line toward the nearest wood. 
But should you find him there, he’d cast his eye 
Along his timber standing straight and high, 
Or should he think you curious, he’d say 

He feared his acres might have blown away,— 
And you—not he!—would be the one who found 


A million mayflowers pink upon the ground! 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 





From time to time Yankee expects to print short articles 
on controversial topics of interest to progressive men and 
women in New England. A description of Norfolk Prison 
in Massachusetts as related to the present criminal problem 
will appear in a forthcoming issue. Suggestions for other 
topics, and letters from subscribers om this month’s contri- 
bution, will be welcomed by the editor. 


Changing Opinion 
and Birth Control 


by L. H. Armstrong 


in OR FIFTEEN YEARS AGO MarGa- 
RET SANGER, who was known to have been 
arrested for disseminating information con- 
cerning birth control, spoke in Boston un- 
der the auspices of one of the largest wo- 
men’s clubs in the city. 

The meeting was held in a basement 
room in the Tremont Temple Building 
where some of the less popular meetings 
were held and a scattering of club members, 
looking rather furtive and apologetic, scur- 
ried downstairs and said somewhat nerv- 
ously to each other, ““Really—my dear—I 
didn’t expect to see you here.” 

When Mrs. Sanger, a frail-looking, fem- 
inine little person, appeared on the plat- 
form there was a noticeable lessening of 
tension. She gave a clear, quiet and forceful 
marshalling of facts. At the request of 
numerous club members she was later asked 
to return to Boston and speak in a larger 
hall. 

Early this spring the First New Eng- 
land Regional Birth Control Conference 
was held in Boston at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel. Men and women, professionally 


and socially prominent, six hundred of 
them, greeted each other in the foyer where 
tickets (hard to get at the last minute) were 
being sold for the luncheon. This was serv- 
ed in one of the ballrooms—crystal chan- 
deliers, spring flowers, snowy cloths, atten- 
tive waiters. Every seat was occupied and 
the conference had the atmosphere of an 
Occasion. The press had given the pre-ar- 
rangements what it calls a “spread” not 
only in the news but in the social columns 
and the next morning the conference was 
reported at length on the front pages of the 
leading papers. 


Birth Control Not Mentioned Ten Years Ago 


A decade ago the words birth control 
were scarcely mentioned in public. Today 
the movement is animatedly discussed at 
“smart” dinner parties. In the early days 
of the radio the idea of a birth control 
program would have been insane. Not long 
ago the Columbia Broadcasting System 
sponsored a talk by Margaret Sanger on 
“Family Planning and Family Security.” 
When the young matrons who are active 
in the movement today were children their 
mothers would never have spoken of birth 
control to their contemporaries, much less 
to their children. The third generation not 
only hears birth control discussed at home 
as casually as child labor laws but studies 
it in the sociology classes of preparatory 
schools. 

Fifteen years ago birth control meetings 
were overlooked by the press or reported 
in an inside paragraph with a small head. 
Now a birth control conference is front 
page news and articles on the subject ap- 





























































































pear in magazines ranging from True Con- 
fessions to Harper’s. Fifteen years ago if 
someone with a well known name—as 
Jane Addams—interested herself in the 
movement she lost caste with the public. 
Today progressive leaders everywhere 
work actively for birth control and no one 
evinces surprise. 


First Clinic Opened in New York 


Concrete evidence of the changing at- 
titude toward birth control is shown most 
strongly in the growth of birth control 
clinics. The first clinic opened in New 
York in 1916. In the subsequent 13 years 
only 30 more clinics were established in 
the entire United States. In January, 1936, 
there were 237 clinics—14 in New Eng- 
land, every state being represented—and 
it is estimated today that clinics are being 
opened at the rate of one a week. 

The aim of a clinic—to digress—is to 
supply at cost, or free of charge, to women 
physically in need of such advice, informa- 
tion and material for spacing a family. 
These clinics are staffed by a doctor and a 
nurse and supported by private funds or 
financed by the state birth control leagues. 
Most clinics are operated under state birth 
control leagues whose major aims are (1) 
the establishment of these clinics and en- 
listing the services of private physicians 
who will give contraceptive advice at 
clinic rates and (2) the shaping of the pub- 
lic mind through meetings, lectures, lit- 
erature and publicity. 

In this they have been successful. 

Why? 

What is responsible for this complete 
change in the attitude of the public toward 
the question of birth control? 

Public opinion has probably shifted for 
three major reasons: 

1. The economic depression. 

2. The change in the attitude of the 
medical profession. 

3. The mere fact that men and women 
whose names stand for integrity and stabil- 
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ity are now known to be working for birth 
control. 


Plight of the Unemployed 


A graph of falling wages balances a 
graph of rising interest in limiting families. 
The husbands of 50% of the women who 
come to the maternal health centres—an 
alternate name for birth control clinics— 
are unemployed. Some are already on re- 
lief and the birth of additional children 
to these families would mean an added 
burden to the state. In other cases the hus- 
band is barely able to make enough to sup- 
port his family; he can feed four mouths, 
but to feed five mouths would mean re- 
linquishing independence. The relation of 
birth control to the depression is self-evi- 
dent. Eduard C. Lindeman, professor of 
social philosophy of the New York School 
of Social Work, who was the principal 
speaker at the New England conference, 
said that in his county one large family, 
partly degenerates and all non-supporting, 
were receiving help from the state three 
times the amount of the total county ap- 
propriation for public health. 

The depression has focussed the atten- 
tion of the medical profession, slow—and 
wisely slow—to adopt new methods on 
the question of birth control not only as 
a health measure but as an economic meas- 
ure. Of the fifteen guests at the head table 
of the Boston conference six were doctors, 
including Dr. Eric Matsner, medical di- 
rector of the American Birth Control 
League and Dr. Eric Stone, director of 
the Rhode Island Birth Control League. 
Presiding was Dr. Clarence Cook Little, di- 
rector of the Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory at Bar Harbor and president of 
the American Birth Control League. A 
doctor is the leader of the movement in 
New Hampshire. The Connecticut State 
Medical Society has officially approved 
the establishment of clinics. Forty-two 
of the officials and State sponsors of the 
Birth Control League of Massachusetts are 
































doctors. Every maternal health centre 
sponsored by the national league is staffed 
by a doctor. 

The roster of names of the men and 
women interested in birth control has be- 
come impressive. Names, as every cub re- 
porter knows, are news—this being one 
reason that birth control is receiving more 
and more attention in the press. If 
four college presidents — representing 
Tufts, Williams, Amherst and Smith— 
are among the state sponsors of birth con- 
trol in Massachusetts graduates of Tufts, 
Williams, Amherst and Smith prick up 
their ears. 


Her Daughter Is Katherine Hepburn 


If Mrs. Thomas Hepburn of Hartford 
—her daughter is Katherine Hepburn— 
is in the forefront of the birth control 
movement people like to hear about it. If 
Dean Inge says “Either rational selection 
must take the place of the natural selec- 
tion which the modern State will not allow 
to act, or we must go on deteriorating” it 
is interesting because Dean Inge says it. 

In addition to personal names a long 
list of organized groups have gone on re- 
cord as favoring birth control— including 
the National Y.W.C.A., the American As- 
sociation of University Women, the Ameri- 
can Gynecological Society, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Gen- 
eral Council of Congregational and Chris- 
tian Churches, the National Convention of 
the Episcopal Church, the Universalist 
General Convention, the American Uni- 
tarian Association and numerous branches 
of Junior Leagues, Rotary Clubs and 
Leagues of Women Voters. 

It would seem, then, that the success of 
the New England conference, the selected 
group who attended it, the attention it 
evoked in the press, the number of New 
England doctors, clergymen and econom- 
ists who have interested themselves in the 
movement all focus attention on birth con- 
trol as an increasingly important issue 





challenging the attention of every thinking 
New Englander. 





Opponents of birth control say: 

That birth control will increase immorality. 

That birth control will be responsible for a falling 
birth rate. 

That birth control is illegal. 

That contraceptives are injurious and cause sterility. 

That the rich have no right to wish to limit the 
families of the poor. 

That every baby has a right to be born. 

Proponents of birth control say: 

That prohibitions never have prevented immorality. 

That a decrease in maternal deaths, in infant mortality 
and in death from abortions will offset a falling 
birth rate. 

That contraceptive advice by physicians is permitted 
in most states. 

That approved contraceptive methods are not in- 
jurious and do not cause sterility. 

That few intelligent parents married, poor and 
fertile are not anxious to limit their offspring. 

That every baby has a right to be wanted. 


Of These | Sing 


Music Festivals and Choruses 


in New England 
by William Pitt 











a WAS A TIME when my clear 
sopralto voice got them on all five verses 
of William Cowper’s gruesome chanty, 
There is a fountain filled with blood. But 
that was before I wrote Martinelli a fair- 
warning letter (which I sure did) or took 
up ten easy lessons in del canto with Clara- 
belle Harmonium-Dodge. 

I had previously had a few piano lessons 
administered at such times as I wasn’t to 
be found on the town dump, getting in- 
side facts about the neighbors . . . . facts 
they would gladly have paid me to forget 
(I realize now what I lacked as a business 
man). Since I refused to cultivate even 
a speaking acquaintance with Chaucer or 
Caesar, Mount Hermon School in despera- 
tion at last decided to let me play a piano 
in the spring concert; a sort of substitute 
covenant between the authorities and my 
parents. 
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And there began what for me after 
several years of doing everything from 
selling resurrection plants to playing a 
more or less tepid Romeo has been a most 
pleasant association with music and musi- 
cians and actors at large. Not as an artist, 
be it recorded, but rather as one who snoops 
around a lot. 

As I came to learn that not every pidg- 
eon-breasted prima donna who made a pur- 
poseful lunge at high C with appallingly 
misguided intentions was a singer, so did 
I also come to learn in a manner now quite 
mysterious to me that New England was 
once the home of good music of which 
only a few fine examples remain outside of 
Boston. And there’s none too much there. 


Knew Nelson Coffin 


I shall always consider it a privilege I 
never merited to have been associated for 
a short time with the greatest choral con- 
ductor this country ever knew... . Nelson 
Coffin. That March night in 1923 when 
a tired director was stricken in his hotel 
apartment in New York after a rehearsal 
marked not alone the passing of the most 
inspired of American musicians, but per- 
haps even a day when American choral 
singing was the envy of the musical world. 

Nelson Coffin came of a musical family 
in Newport, New Hampshire. Youthfully 
aglow with the fun of singing, he became 
the undergraduate leader of the Glee Clubs 
at Colorado College and Dartmouth. Lis- 
teners thrilled at his dynamic interpreta- 
tions. This gaunt, wiry-haired boy was a 
genius! 

Who would have expected him to do 
anything else but make music a life work! 
He couldn’t have helped it if he had 
wanted to. There followed choruses in such 
New England cities as Claremont, Wind- 
sor, Bellows Falls, Newport, Montpelier, 
Burlington, Worcester, and Keene. I have 
purposely left Keene for the last since it 
was there Mr. Coffin lived in his later years 
and to Keene that many a great soloist came 
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to appear in the Festivals; and, I have been 
told, at great reduction in salary for the op- 
portunity of being associated for one en- 
gagement at least with the great Yankee 
“maestro.” 

I have no idea what would have hap- 
pened to one who had the temerity to ad- 
dress Nelson Coffin with anything so 
pompous as “maestro.” I suspect he would 
have smarted for weeks under a barrage 
of good-natured sarcasm, let loose before 
a chorus that waited from one rehearsal to 
another for these outbursts of wit. 

Later, through the influence of Joseph 
M. Priaulx, who was connected with more 
music and musicians than any other person 
in New York, Nelson Coffin came to be 
director of the Mendelssohn Glee Club in 
that city, and conductor of the already 
famous Worcester Festivals. At fifty, with 
national, perhaps even international re- 
cognition within his grasp, his great work 
was terminated. 

To those artists, housewives, grocery 
clerks, mechanics, church singers, music 
lovers in general who were fortunate 
enough to have sung under Mr. Coffin this 
may serve as a sincere if somewhat awk- 
ward reminder of what it meant to be a 
part of a singing community. These peo- 
ple couldn’t possibly forget. And the Coffin 
choruses were but a few of the hundreds 
under many other directors that existed 
only fifteen or more years ago. Now most 
of them are done for. The musical situa- 
tion in New England today, as indeed else- 
where, is nothing to be at all proud of. The 
quality is good enough, but there isn’t 
enough to even mention quantity. 

The Keene chorus is one of those that 
went out of existence. It was built around 
one man and despite its early associations 
with Emil Mollenhauer and other honor- 
able past directors, there was apparently 
no one who could hold the organization 
together when Mr. Coffin was gone. One 
by one the choruses have been dropping 
out everywhere and it is time something 














should be said for those that remain. 
Worcester Music Festivals 

Most ancient and esteemed are the Wor- 
cester Music Festivals. Even so far back 
as 1907 there were those who claimed that 
Worcester was the only place in the world 
that for a half century had maintained an 
annual music festival. This time-honored 
success may be attributed to an outgrowth 
of the early singing school, local singing 
societies, and instruction in music in the 
public schools, which in those days was 
considered an unprecedented allowance of 
time-wasting by many a school committee- 
man. Sixty-five years ago the organ in Me- 
chanics Hall was a novelty, an awe-inspir- 
ing contraption of considerable thunder 
which accompanied scholars by the thou- 
sand in their concerts. 

Today the Worcester Festivals look 
back upon a history that in some respects 
is quite unlike any other. For what society 
can boast such a roster of distinguished 
conductors as Carl Zerrahn, Nelson Coffin, 
Dudley Buck, Henry Hadley and Albert 
Stoessel! Or for that matter where is there 
one that numbers among its associate con- 
ductors such men as Victor Herbert and 
Franz Kneisel, founder of the celebrated 
string quartet. To list the soloists would 
amount to little else than calling the roll 
of every opera house in the country .. . 
and there were several then. 

The musical history of Worcester does 
not alone rest with the Festivals. At Christ- 
mas time this past winter the Worcester 
Oratorio Society, under the direction of J. 
Vernon Butler, gave its sixty-ninth con- 
cert... a performance of the Messiah. 
Jeanette Vreeland, Elizabeth Wysor, Atti- 
lio Baggiore and Julius Huehn were the 
soloists. The chorus was accompanied by 
the Worcester Philharmonic orchestra, 
which is composed of professional players 
and the more advanced high school musi- 
cians. 

Of particular interest in connection with 
this fine orchestra are the family combina- 





tions that play in it. There are sisters and 
brothers who share racks, and the charm- 
ing young lady who plays a violin may have 
a husband who is blowing his head off as 
occasion demands in the brass section or 
with the wood wind. None of the players 
receive a salary; they feel sufficiently re- 
paid by the fun of playing. The organiza- 
tion is self-supporting. It has been found 
that, through association with the orches- 
tra, young people have been influenced to 
continue their studies in music at most of 
our great national conservatories. 

Worcester may be cited as the most 
eloquent of examples in showing what 
cities might do with young people as to 
education in the arts. All the grammar 
schools have orchestras; the high schools 
have almost complete symphony orches- 
tras, playing scores well beyond the depth 
of many a professional musician. 

Worcester may one day be a place of 
pilgrimage. 

The Messiah in Concord 

The people of northern New England 
are by way of getting into the pilgrimage 
habit already. It’s only the beginning and 
not a great surge of population to be sure, 
but for several winters now the singers 
of Concord, New Hampshire, have been 
making it their worshipful duty to sing 
the Messiah on a Sunday night before 
Christmas. Each year finds a greater num- 
ber of those who come from outside to 
hear it. The chorus has no definite society 
name, and is directed not by a professional 
musician but by Herbert Rainie, an at- 
torney in the city, whose great affection for 
music has made his own life and that of 
Concord richer. Mr. Rainie would very 
likely be insulted at the thought of pay 
for his services, yet few directors have 
served more time at hard labor in keeping 
a choral organization alive. A lecture 
course fund takes care of the soloists for 
the Messiah and no admissions are charged. 

The chorus is not a large one. I doubt if 
there are more than seventy-five people in 
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Concord who consider themselves suffi- 
ciently accomplished to perform in public. 
But the gusto with which this chorus of 
seventy or more attacks For Unto Us a 
Child is Born would put many a larger 
group of singers to spiteful shame. They 
intend to get every ounce out of it, in- 
spired or not. 

These singers have sometimes expected 
a standard quality from their guest soloists 
way out of proportion to the amount of 
money they could afford to pay. Chiefly I 
imagine because they know the Handel 
oratorio backwards and forwards, and per- 
haps even wrong-side-out. They’ll stand 
for no “va-halleys” from the tenor, and 
will never for a minute countenance a 
guest basso who cannot make “the nations 
so furiously rage” that the plaster crumbles 
from the walls. 

Many a soloist has spent a night of cold 
sweat and no slumber before the Concord 
engagement, knowing that by Sunday 
night, like the people who walked in dark- 
ness, he’1l have to “have seen a great light,” 
or take a sound and oftentimes misplaced 
drubbing from chorus and audience alike. 

While the musical situation in Wor- 
cester is the ideal, in reality it should be 
Concord that the small cities would do 
well to imitate up to a certain point; imi- 
tate this desire to sing together without 
financial return, tincturing their ardor, 
however, with a lot of sympathy for the 
young soprano or contralto who is trying 
to earn a little something to pay for her 
lessons. The Concord choral group is im- 
portant because the singing is above the 
average, and because it is kept together 
without the benefit of endowment. 

Concord seems to be making little pro- 
vision for the future, so I am told. It is 
said that rarely do young people of high 
school age find a chance to do choral sing- 
ing, and that little time or money is spent 
on their school performances. This may be 
quite untrue, though I suspect that what 
interest there is in the boys and girls is 
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passive. Concord, as indeed many other 
cities in New England, have little to com- 
pare with the musical and dramatic ac- 
complishments of Central High in Man- 
chester, New Hampshire; or the Drury 
High band in North Adams, Massachu- 
setts, and many of the student activities in 
Hartford and Providence. 


D'Oyly Carte and Manchester 


D’Oyly Carte never had more enthu- 
siasm for the Gilbert and Sullivan operet- 
tas than have the boys and girls in Man- 
chester. Their voices may be immature and 
their youth show through the make-up, 
but they give a production that otherwise 
approaches perfection. I suppose I am 
biased for I have long considered Marion 
Sawyer, head of the dramatic department, 
and William McAllister, director of music, 
an inspiring combination. If more high 
school teachers could infuse their pupils 
with the spirit of singing and acting, and 
the will to work at it, as these two people 
have done, we’d have fewer young men and 
women wondering what value there was to 
an education, anyway, since it apparently 
helped them very little to find employment. 

Miss Sawyer and Mr. McAllister pick 
their Gilbert and Sullivan operetta at the 
beginning of the school year. They study 
such professional productions as they are 
able to see in off hours. They plan the 
costumes in dozens; they teach the dif- 
ficult score to boys and girls some of whom 
cannot read music. They rehearse lines 
until they are faultless. And they make 
these things exciting adventures. Frank 
Smith, an associate instructor, designs and 
executes a setting that would be entirely 
suitable to the most professional company. 
By the middle of the year Pinafore or The 
Pirates of Penzance is ready for the audi- 
ence. There’s a thrill to hearing the school 
orchestra of forty or so swing into the over- 
ture. 

We sometimes condescend to say the 
young people do well. . . for young people. 


























































We might better say the young people in 
Central High do well . . . for anybody. If 
Yankee New England had done more of 
this ten years ago, there would have been 
more to be proud of today. 

I sometimes wonder what would have 
become of me if years ago George Dunham 
hadn’t told me I was lazy. Coming from 
him as it did, I knew it must be so. I hadn’t 
thought about it much before. In those days 
(as indeed now) this fine director was not 
one to indulge in comment either critical or 
otherwise. He expressed himself freely on 
subjects that interested him, but person- 
ality and man-to-man indictments were not 
among them. I assume that there began my 
respect for him and his opinion. 

Like most people who have done a great 
deal for New England music, he deplores 
the apparent unwillingness of New Eng- 
land people to get together and sing. At 
present he directs a chorus of one hundred 
and eighty-five students at Lasell Junior 
College, the Brockton Festival Chorus, the 
Brockton Civic Orchestra, the choral so- 
ciety sponsored by the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Dwyer 
Choral Ensemble of Boston and many 
others. While these organizations are emi- 
nently successful, they have not as yet in- 
spired others to emulate them. 

Chorus Singing Does Not Flourish in New England 

“Chorus singing does not flourish in 
New England any more,” Mr. Dunham 
said to me recently. “It is almost impossible 
to sell tickets to concerts. Frequently con- 
ductors serve without pay. Since I entered 
the field, the problem has been practically 
reversed. In the beginning we had waiting 
lists in choruses. Now our job is to induce 
people to take up music at all. The financial 
return has been eliminated and the empha- 
sis must be placed on personal satisfaction. 

“Personally I do not believe that music 
will remain in this position. It is too vital 
a need. Just how it will stage a come-back 
is the question. Hardly a week passes but 
some middle-aged person tells me he would 





give anything if he had kept at his music 
because ‘good or bad there’s no music like 
your own.’ ” 

Even Jack Sharkey 

And that is pretty much as it stands. It 
was from George Dunham I learned that 
Jack Sharkey is starting piano lessons with 
the musician who teaches his children. 
Pugilists do not run to the arts as a general 
thing, but if Jack Sharkey can see some 
benefit in a knowledge and appreciation 
of music, what under the sun is the matter 
with the rest of us. However faint and 
faltering the voice, what a thrill we’ve 
missed in not being one of a great company 
on the Hallelujah chorus. Or for that mat- 
ter what greater thrill is there than to be 
able to sit down and make the strings of 
a cello throb out of our own emotions? It 
may be dull and it may be raspy to others, 
but it is spirituality itself to us. 

Fannie Hurst has been studying the 
piano for some time. When the drudgery 
of pounding out still another best-seller 
becomes too unbearable, it is the piano to 
which she turns for relief. Alice Brady, 
star of both the stage and the screen, after 
long hours in the studio sits down to sing 
over again, I believe, many of the songs 
she studied when a student at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. Former Vice- 
President Dawes frequently turned to 
music. An electrical engineer of my ac- 
quaintance has organized an orchestra in 
his home; he plays the cello. A prominent 
manufacturer sings in a male quartet which 
he organized. 

In the case of choruses, once people are 
in a group, it is a comparatively simple 
matter to get them singing. Unfortunately 
there is no one who wants to shoulder the 
responsibility. And they tell you they can’t 
stand the expense, which is absurd. It 
doesn’t cost anything to sing. Aside from 
a few sheets of music, there’s nothing to 
buy. If someone won’t lend the use of an 
assembly hall, where better to sing than 
around the piano in a living room, or in a 
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church vestry. And if people won’t pay to 
listen, sing for nothing. It’s remuneration 
enough as we soon find out. 

Not long ago a woman noted among her 
friends chiefly for having a waist like a 
wasp (and a tongue like one, if you ask me) 
for two endless hours harangued the tax 
payers on the subject of what she considered 
a “shameless waste of money” for a pro- 
posed high school orchestra and chorus in 
her city. In these days, said she, they are 
incidental. She would have it understood 
that she wanted no child of hers to spend 
his time over a music rack when he should 
be learning “the fundamentals of life”... 
as though fundamentals are meted out in 
daily assignments! And besides, she went 
on, expenses must be cut. 

Now such a person is pretty much of a 
rarity. ‘I'wenty years ago we might have 
talked that way but few and far between 
are those who talk that way today. We 
know better. But she happened to be run- 
ning for office and lower taxes seemed like 
the best bait. She would never have to 
subject her own children to the suggested 
training for the simple reason that she 
didn’t have any. 

Throughout her entire campaign she 
talked what she called “fundamentals.” 
Such audiences as she was able to attract 
listened with what seemed the limit in 
Christian patience. Never once was a dis- 
senting voice raised against her. In a day 
or so the polls were thrown open to the 
voters. They came in hundreds to vote. For 
her? Not on your life! They came to cast 
their ballots for her competitor and for the 
thing she had done her best to defeat. 

The children in that city are going to 
have their chorus and their orchestra. In- 
struments and free lessons will be provided 
for those whose parents cannot afford the 
expense. The voters realized they were 
making an investment for the future. 

There are those who say a day is coming 
when we shall need the spirit of music to 
hold together our nation. Music has been so 
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completely a part of the national life of 
Germany and France that they have risen 
not once but a dozen times from the dust, 
singing their way to a new prosperity. 

Music has to be part of a man for him 
to enjoy it fully. He has to have some pride 
in it. As George Dunham has said, after 
all, there’s no music like your own. If we 
can’t take part in it, the least we can do is 
to give it our support. Many a church 
quartet is being paid for by a parishioner 
who never sang a note in his life. 

If musical traditions in New England 
are no longer what they used to be, we have 
no one to thank but ourselves. We could 
make a lot of improvement in a little while 
if we'd take the time to try . . . at least 
join our neighbors and sing. 

The advertisement for chorus members 
should read something like this: 

WANTED—Men and women, young 
or old, white or black, who have had ave- 
rage experience singing around the farm, 
at the club, over the flatiron or in the tub. 
No questions asked; easy hours; the best 
of pay. 

You never can tell; some of us may be 
headliners. After all, Chaliapin worked in 
a pawn shop and Sophie Tucker took in 
washings. 


The Strangest Farm 
in the World 


by Floyd L. Bell 


oe JoHN BENSON IS OWNER, 
originator and operator of the most unique 
farm in the world, the John Benson Wild 
Animal Farm located at Hudson, just out- 
side Nashua, N. H. The crop is acres of 
Nubian lions ($2,500 a plant) Bengal tig- 
ers ($3,000) and chimpanzees—slightly 
less expensive. 

















Here is a farm affected by neither 
drouth nor rain. Its annual “crop” is de- 
pendent not upon the height of the corn 
stalks or wheat blades but upon how many 
twins are born to the lions and tigers, ani- 
mals destined to outfit the circuses of the 
world. 

The farm was raided for “Jumbo,” the 
riotous show now running at the New 
York Hippodrome and Billy Rose, the 
“Jumbo” director, departed from New 
Hampshire with a sacred zebu, 150 as- 
sorted monkeys, two llamas, two Sarus 
cranes, two sloth bears and one 51-year- 
old duck under his arm. 

John Benson, a veteran animal trainer 
and the best in the business (conceded even 
by rivals) has long been identified with 
big circuses, his fame as a trainer is in- 
ternational and his knowledge of animals 
and their habits unexcelled. In the summer 
Benson sold animals after he had retired 
from active training, as the American re- 
presentative of the great Carl Hagenbeck. 
In the fall and winter it became necessary 
to “store” these animals and John selected 
this farm, or part of it, for his winter 
training quarters. 

Excitement in Nashua 

To the good folk of Nashua and Hud- 
son the sight of wild animals being roped 
into their midst was a distinct novelty and 
they came in droves to watch the biggest to 
the smallest—the elephant to the flea. 

At first this amused big, good natured 
John Benson, and he smilingly answered 
all questions. Then the visitors became so 
numerous that they threatened serious in- 
terference with his duties and those of his 
assistants at the farm. “I know what I’ll 
do,” said Benson. “I’1l put up a sign charg- 
ing admission to see the animals and that 
will keep everybody out.” 

And so the sign was made. And the 
following Sunday some 10,000 persons 
journeyed up the hillside and paid their 
way into the wild animal farm. There- 
upon the canny Englishman who had first 
come to this country with a traveling cir- 


cus many years ago, began at once the 
building of a gigantic park, which he still 
terms a farm, and today it is not unusual 
to see 12,000 pass the gates on a week day, 
and 25,000 on a Sunday. Cars from every 
state in the Union are checked at the free 
parking spaces provided by Benson, and he 
gets his greatest thrill out of hearing the 
exclamations of delight and amazement 
from persons who have toured hundreds of 
miles to tramp about this farm and view 
its unusual crops. 

There are cages, there are barns and 
houses, and there are great open spaces 
where the animals roam at large. One is 
suddenly confronted with a rooster dressed 
in the height of fashion, with colored 
waistcoat and patent leather boots, strut- 
ting his stuff, or a parrot demanding cheer- 
fully, “How are you, neighbor?” There 
are huge swan ponds in which the rarest of 
lily white swans glide over blue water. 
There are great recreation fields and the 
largest checker board in the world, the 
“checkers” being mammoth discs requir- 
ing considerable muscle for the moves of 
the game. There are strength-testing ma- 
chines, there are swings and playgrounds 
for the children, there is even a windmill 
by the revolutions of which fortunes may 
be told—but what is not told is that every- 
one who pulls the rope propelling the 
vanes pumps five gallons of water into 
John Benson’s aquarium! 

College Course in Circus! 

Benson has a class of students who are 
learning to be animal trainers. These 
young men and young women are there be- 
cause they love animals. Otherwise they 
would not be allowed to stay. “As long as 
the mind of a young man or young woman 
is on animal training and love for ani- 
mals,” Benson says, “that mind is clean.” 

And he says there will be no successor 
when he passes on. “This is an individual 
proposition,” he explains as he sits in an 
easy chair stroking the head of his faith- 
ful companion David, the Great Dane, 
which follows him constantly wherever he 
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goes. “I have no family. I have always 
been a bachelor. A man cannot have two 
real loves. My life, my only love is my 
animals. 

“No trainer who attempts to cow an 
animal by force or by terror ever succeeds. 
The man who uses a gun or a whip to 
frighten his animals will fail. Animals are 
intelligent, most of them, and they know 
when they are being ill treated and by 
whom and they never forget. An elephant 
—to circus men a ‘big bull’—has a mem- 
ory of longer tenure than any other ani- 
mal, including man.” 

Francis Walska, Benson’s present lion 

tamer, never uses a whip. Walska teaches 
his beautiful beasts to leap hurdles, to 
jump through hoops, to obey his slightest 
command, and without the use of a weapon 
of any sort. Hold a piece of meat on the 
end of a long stick and the lion, knowing 
that ultimate reward will be his, behaves 
just as a pet dog would behave—according 
to Mr. Benson! 
Margaret Thompson* is in charge at the 
monkey house—as clean, as orderly as 
your own living room—where ugly, yet 
strangely human, chimpanzees and mon- 
keys are being good naturedly trained to 
delight your children and mine. At one 
time there were 3,600 monkeys of varying 
breeds and types on the Benson Farm— 
and very rarely, by the way, is a monkey 
born in America. 

The ape has a short curly tail and the 
chimpanzee has no tail at all but there is 
no difference, Benson points out, in the 
intelligence of the different types. Per- 
sonally he prefers “chimps” which he finds 
more responsive. 

The “Jungle Club,” originated in the 
Monkey House—an organization of 1,500 
boys and girls who have visited the farm 
and have become so interested as to wish 
to continue that interest. The qualifica- 
tion for membership is that each boy and 
girl must write a short letter or draw a 





"See page F. 
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cartoon about an animal, each month, and 
mail it to Benson. And in turn he sends 
each of them a letter personally dictated 
and signed. 

He loves children and always stops to 
watch the happy youngsters riding Betsy, 
the veteran elephant, or the goat merry- 
go-round where live goats hitched to neat 
little carts go ’round and ’round. 


Children Like This 


“Nice sight,” he says, “we’re all chil- 
dren, some of us of greater stature than 
others—that’s all. Thank goodness these 
children all look dirty. A child who isn’t 
dirty isn’t really having fun.” 

William Farnum, old time circus man, 
has charge of the equestrian department 
where ponies and horses are put through 
their paces. Apparently age makes no dif- 
ference in training a horse since on this 
day an animal seven years old, who had 
been used to carry children about the farm, 
was being trained as a “solo” performer, 
to count numbers, pick out letters and do 
a score of tricks. 

The only American eagle in captivity 
lives at the farm and John Benson takes 
exception to the caricature of an eagle 
seen on “NRA” boards everywhere. “I’ve 
written to Washington telling them that 
the NRA bird is a Russian eagle,” he says, 
“and it does seem wrong to me that on an 
American institution we should flaunt the 
brand of Russia.” * 

About 640 acres are covered by this un- 
usual farm and all of the hay and vege- 
tables used for feeding the animals—they 
like carrots and spinach!—grows on the 
Benson land. More than 60 persons are 
employed the year ’round on the farm, 
all of whom gather at night in the huge 
Benson farm house to tell stories, pop 
corn, sing songs, play games and discuss 
the state of crops—the lions, the tigers, 
the goats, the elephants, the chimps and 
the fleas! 





*Ed. Note: Research on our part has as yet been unable to dis- 
prove these facts. We would be glad to hear from any interested 
readers. 
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Cambridge, the Anti-University City 


Age Old Rivalry Between the Gown and the Town 






Smolders on the Banks of the Charles 
by Arthur Blanchard 


Mr. Blanchard was formerly councillor-at-large under the present Cambridge City Char- 
ter, and served in the General Court for seven years. He has been on the Staff of severat 
newspapers, invented the Thinking Machine, and is at present a member of the Faculty 


Club of Harvard University. 


ine mesens CAMBRIDGE, ob- 
livious to overtones of greatness, and slum- 
brous as to its rightful destiny, is outlined 
as an insignificant area on the map of 
Massachusetts, in shape like a butterfly 
poised on the north bank of the British- 
christened Charles river, as if minded to 
take immediate flight to the north over 
the plebeian horizon. On a colored map 
there might be a splotch of royal purple, 
to show where the hosts of Harvard dwell 
in cloistered serenity, amidst elm-shaded 
paths and dull-red edifices, a sanctuary for 
high and fervent meditation where great 
hearts and minds throughout centuries 
have followed their lofty stars, whilst the 
adjacent hinterland, inhabited by a citi- 
zenry of the wildest heterogeneity, would 
be crayoned with a deep racial emerald. 
Intercourse between the Gown and the 
Town is conducted by emissaries in the 
manner of a besieged feudal estate treating 
with a suspicious and sullen peasantry. Re- 
cently the President and Fellows of the 
University, with an indirection of irony 
surfacing their genuine perturbation, have 
with outward graciousness invited the 
corporate municipality to participate “as 
partners” in the observance on September 
18 of the 300th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Harvard College. On that crimson- 
letter day scholars of the highest distinc- 
tion, from all parts of the world, will be 
formally welcomed at Harvard’s open- 
house. It will be a glorified educational 
fair, with every proud achievement of the 
University on show. 


The critical, distinguished visitors at 
Cambridge in September will be curious 
whether the city has profited culturally 
by the long presence of the University, 
whether the people of the University City 
look upward at Harvard as a bright arc of 
hope for the future of the community, and 
specifically, whether the city fathers com- 
pass their municipal policies in harmony 
with expert designs so conveniently avail- 
able. It may be expected, therefore, that 
the municipal authorities will discontinue 
for a season their ceaseless baiting of this 
extensive tax-exempt institution and temper 
for the occasion their customary sceptical 
and snarling attitude toward the constant 
gracious offers by the University depart- 
ments to assist in the solution of technical 
administrative problems. 

Anticipating an embarrassing incongru- 
ity in any attempted cultural participation 
by the civic elements in this essentially 
scholastic celebration, those strictly in 
charge of the affair for the University 
have diplomatically suggested that the 
activities of the municipality be prefer- 
ably limited to a restrained indulgence in 
parades and a display of flags and bunting. 
(The possibilities in variety of flags are in- 
ternational.) Whatever homage of grati- 
tude the citizens may desire to present to 
the University should be expressed at a 
polite and respectful distance from the 
society of learned men. To carnival the 
boulevards would reflect no ridicule upon 
the cause of education; but the spectacle of 
untutored provincial dignitaries stumbling 








through pretentious ceremonies, in an un- 
familiar atmosphere of austere classicism, 
might incite the genius of contemporary 
satire. To justify and sympathize with this 
attitude of superiority on the part of the 
University, it may be helpful to describe, 
perhaps with more justice than mercy, the 
character of the folk of this community 
whose material destiny is forever inter- 
woven with that of Harvard. 

Politics and Scholarship 

The ethos of civic Cambridge is as 
peculiarly political as that of Harvard is 
scholastic. Without benefit of metriculous 
statistics, it may be assumed roughly that 
the municipal powers-that-be comprise a 
two-thirds majority of professional politi- 
cians, with their complete and astonishingly 
extensive extant family trees, supported by 
a splendidly-organized army of city em- 
ployees, also with their numberless depend- 
ent relatives, and a racially-submerged 
minority—despite a non-partisan munici- 
pal charter—of American, British, Scandi- 
navian and African descent, whose utmost 
privileges are to serve on unpaid boards 
and breathe the circumambient air. The 
balance of voting power is held by an un- 
officially-organized group of “directors of 
this great municipal corporation,” who de- 
mand their fee in the coin of the realm, at 
the ballot box. 

Community interest appears to be syn- 
onymous with the spirit of loot. Some have 
observed that the city hall has a disquieting 
resemblance to a market-place where muni- 
cipal privileges, appointive office and pub- 
lic officials themselves might be for sale, 
without fear of legal penalty. The big in- 
dustrialists, whose enterprise has won for 
Cambridge second place in the Common- 
wealth, long ago emigrated to nearby quiet 
towns. Taxable valuation of prospective 
industries, running up in a particular in- 
stance to two million dollars, has been lost 
to the city because of a scrupulous reluc- 
tance on the part of reputable national 
manufacturers to parley with the local 
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elective officials, whose private interests, 
it has occurred to them, may lie like a 
noose round the neck of civic prosperity. 
Scandals of this sort may cause mild regret 
but never produce genuine investigation. 
Most of the petty retail tradesmen pass 
their nights at home in drab parts of 
Greater Boston and are concerned mainly 
in the commercial convenience of traffic 
regulations in Cambridge; and half the 
skilled factory workers commute. The 
street hawkers and door-to-door salesmen, 
those state-licensed nomads who take freely 
and without protest the bread and butter 
from local tax-paying business men, and 
the sidewalk mendicants, flood upon Cam- 
bridge from the outside, and the buzzard 
speculators in zoning concessions, for gaso- 
line service stations, funeral homes, beauty 
parlors and delicatessen shops, are solidly 
out-of-towners. The liquor trade, as might 
be expected, is in the hands of the politi- 
cians—and the Greeks. One-fifth of the 
residential population are transients. 
Civic pride is illustrated by a story that 
appeared in London newspapers about a 
Cambridge city councillor who moved that 
a communication from the Mayor, to the 
effect that His Honor had appointed a 
committee of representative citizens to take 
charge of the celebration of the 300th an- 
niversary of the settlement of the city, be 
referred to the council committee on 
sewers. At the following election this city 
councillor, who humorously maintains that 
he renews his strength by soaking his feet 
in peat imported from the ould sod, was 
enthusiastically returned to his official 
leather chair in the municipal legislative 
body. A more casual disparagement of civic 
pride is when some technically-qualified 
veteran of the World war shoots his brown 
quid or crashes a beer bottle against the 
powder-blue wall or gold-starred ceiling 
of his luxurious headquarters, maintained 
by the city, oblivious to the silent portraits 
of men who gave their lives for their 
country on the fields of France, which re- 
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main in dusty obscurity in the basement of 
city hall, in company with barrels of liquid 
soap and disinfectant. 

The legendary Washington Elm has be- 
come a muddied sewer manhole-cover; the 
ring of forts that once besieged the Brit- 
ish forces at Boston are effaced, with 
one humiliated exception, the Civil War 
Soldiers and Sailors monument on the 
Common, which is the geographical center 
of social-register Cambridge and a lurk- 
ing-place for half-clothed attackers of 
women; and along the once proud high- 
way where the Colonials harassed the 
progress of Lord Percy’s artillery toward 
Concord and Lexington, the avenue of 
formerly gracious mansions has become a 
wretched pavement, bordered with the 
sordid architecture and garish ballyhoo of 
a business slum. Hopefully-named Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue has become Massataw- 
dry Alley. The recently completed turn- 
pike from Concord, betrayed politically to 
the billboard interests, now empties its in- 
creasing truck traffic from north and west 
into the finest remaining residential streets 
of unprepared Cambridge. 

Invasion of Brattle Street 

A strange-faced proletariat is marching 
upon Brattle street-—Tory Row—in Old 
Cambridge, where Emerson and Holmes 
walked and visited and where Longfellow’s 
village blacksmith fired his humble forge 
almost within view of the study windows 
of James Russell Lowell. The precious 
relics of the Pilgrim and Puritan fathers 
are fast vanishing, even as the rare-scented 
mayflower, emblem of Massachusetts, has 
been torn from its native soil in the New 
England woods and templed hills. The 
greedy destroyers of the ancient charm of 
living slink like jackals among the ruins 
and cry defensively, “Cambridge is gone!” 

Municipal responsibility for the educa- 
tion of the younger generations would seem 
to be motivated largely by political profit- 
cers, when, indeed, it is present at all. The 
children of Cambridge have followed the 











Pied Pipers of political degeneracy so 
trustingly that the city today has the 
sinister distinction of fostering a greater 
amount of juvenile delinquency than any 
other city in Massachusetts. That public 
school education is in the keeping of its 
traducers and enemies may be due to a con- 
tributing moral indifference among par- 
ents, whose chief social pastimes are huge 
assemblies for gambling and the continuous 
bouquet banquets to eminent hoopoes. 

Cambridge journalism, from the found- 
ing of the city, was as free and courageous 
as anywhere in the nation; but it was way- 
laid and garrotted on May 1, 1935. 

Those who profess to recognize the 
church today as a bulwark against civic 
decay and decadence are looking through 
the spectacles of doctrine rather than prac- 
tice and see only the ghost of reality. The 
paramount motive in public affairs is racial 
loyalty. 

In such suffocating environment stands 
Harvard University. Harvard’s mentors 
have visioned the strangulation of this 
flourishing tree of knowledge if its vital 
roots remain bound in these Philistine 
fields, whence arises the miasmic breath of 
prejudice and loyalties of races from all 
foreign lands. John Harvard may still rest 
his red-clay feet in the beloved sod of the 
Yard, but his head is teeming with ideas 
of starry freedom. The seed of scholastic 
fellowship must be sown broadly through- 
out the nation, in which new planting may 
germinate a loyal body of alumni, more 
national in character, whose disseminated 
influence may protectingly enfold the 
future Harvard. An unabashed proposal by 
the city, that Harvard become a truly in- 
ternational institution merely by granting 
a scholarship to every Cambridge youth, 
has thus far failed to evoke a favorable 
response from the governing boards of the 
University. 

A logical outcome of Harvard’s pre- 
dicament is the 300th Anniversary Fund, 
created for the purpose of financing, first, 
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the chairs for the new roving University 
Professorships, and second, the new Har- 
vard National Scholarships; and these two 
ambitious departures will serve a common 
aim. The first professorial rolling chair was 
endowed with the significant hope by the 
donor that it might be in the field of poli- 
tical economy, and welcomed by the Presi- 
dent with the equally significant comment 
that “privately endowed institutions must 
be strengthened in these uncertain days.” 
With similar timely appropriateness came 
a gift sufficient to establish a school of 
public administration. 

The National Scholarships will open the 
door of opportunity for study at a great 
endowed University to more of the promis- 
ing youths from every part of the country, 
and will send forth again into the com- 
munity men who care about ideas and 
ideals. ‘This is in accordance with the wise 
policy of certain of the great universities 
of the western world that are older than 
any of the world’s existing governments. 

Harvard’s scholastic hegira will be not 
only from an anti-University Cambridge, 
but from a sour-soiled Boston, far less 
friendly than formerly, within whose po- 
litical and cultural boundaries stand the 
Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion and the Stadium on Soldiers Field. 
There is a similarity between the new 
barbarism of political economy in Boston 
and Cambridge; and in both places the 
attitude of the people is increasingly an- 
tagonistic to the cause of academic free- 
dom and the advance of civilization by way 
of the liberal arts. This is strikingly evid- 
ent in the recent compulsion of public 
school teachers to subscribe to certain so- 
called patriotic oaths while rumor has it 
that at the same time tribute is being exacted 
from them in the form of contributions to 
the campaign funds of political candi- 
dates. Censorship of literature and the stage 
in Boston serves also, some say, as an in- 
expensive pious cloak for political graft. 
What is even less suspected than Har- 
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vard’s contemplated flight from a hostile 
Cambridge and Boston is its fervent in- 
tention to wean itself from the maternal 
jurisdiction of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. The specific menace to Har- 
vard’s academic freedom in Massachusetts 
lies in a clause of article 3, chapter 5, of 
the State Constitution, which had its origin 
in the establishment of the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, and which gives to the 
General Court power “to make such altera- 
tions in the government of the university 
as shall be conducive to its advantage and 
the interest of the republic of letters.” A 
dead letter in the ancient document, an 
embarrassing heritage from the period 
when Harvard and the government of 
Massachusetts were virtually one body, 
that constitutional authority may yet be 
revived by some alien-minded and ruthless 
dictator, with the approval of the mob 
whose jealous deity would smile upon the 
smoking ruins of Harvard as a sacrificial 
offering. The propitious time for the elim- 
ination of this threat to culture in Mas- 
sachusetts, by popular amendment of the 
Constitution, has probably passed. This is 
the definite peril that has aroused the 
University authorities, if not yet perceived 
generally by the alumni, from Harvard’s 
famous “indifference.” 

Euthenics is a word unfamiliar to Cam- 
bridge ears. 

The plight of Cambridge is a challenge 
to the genius of American democracy. Sup- 
pose that an enlightened and liberal Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts should grant 
to Harvard University political jurisdic- 
tion over the municipality, also over the in- 
stitutions of Middlesex County, of which 
Cambridge is the shire town. If such an 
experiment should fail it could not fail 
more disastrously than the present system, 
and it would have proved at least that the 
influence of a great university is of no di- 
rect civilizing value to the community in 
which it stands. 
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YANKEES in WASHINGTON 
V 
Warren R. Austin of Vermont 


A. SENATOR AUSTIN OF VERMONT 
sits at his shining desk in his tidy office, be- 
hind him a lifesize portrait of Justin Mor- 
rill—one of the greatest of all Yankee 
statesmen—a painting of sun-drenched sail 
boats on Lake Memphremagog facing him 
from over his mantel, he seems the very 
embodiment of geniality. His ruddy face 
is wreathed in smiles; his pin-striped suit 
and Roman tie reflect the cheerfulness of 
his nature. Moreover, his wife, Mildred 
Austin, who is herself the very personifi- 
cation of good nature, says that his amia- 
bility is infallible, and she is certainly in a 
position to know, for she has been married 
to him for over thirty years. But he him- 
self tells you—beaming beneficently as he 
does so—that “his entire background is con- 
troversial.” It is true that he had number- 
ed several lawyers of distinction among his 
forbears, and that he is himself a prominent 
lawyer. It is also true that he has served as 
special counsel for Vermont in the boundary 
dispute between Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire and as a member of the United States 
Court for China, both of which positions 
have placed him in a storm center of dis- 
pute. Nevertheless, it is hard to believe that 
he himself can ever have been explosive or 
even contentious. His kindliness seems too 
inherent a quality. 

When he talks about the essentiality of 
his feeling for Vermont, however, he is 
both convincing and moving. All his an- 
cestors, on both sides of his family, were 
Vermonters, and he married a Vermont 
girl. He was born and brought up in Ver- 
mont and he has made it his permanent 
home. He graduated from the University 
of Vermont, of which he is now one of the 
trustees, after attending Brigham Acad- 
emy. The study of Vermont history—in- 









cluding early correspondence and informal 
papers connected with this as well as more 
classical documents—has been his principal 
avocation. In Washington his great occupa- 
tion is the tariff as it affects simple and 
homely New England products: milk, but- 
ter and eggs, maple sugar, potatoes, hay, 
marble, granite, hard wood, toys, textiles, 
furniture and agricultural instruments. He 
has insisted that these products, upon which 
the prosperity of those who lead common- 
place lives is dependent, must be protected. 
Coming, as he does, from a border state, his 
work on the immigration committee has 
also had great significance, for he has had 
a special interest in protecting American 
labor. He has waged an intensive campaign 
for improved transportation facilities and 
a more complete airmail service in New 
England. 

For amusement, he prunes apple trees. 
Since there are none handy in the vicinity 
of the Hotel Mayflower, where he lives 
in Washington during the sessions of Con- 
gress, he “borrows” trees upon which to 
experiment from a hospitable farmer who 
owns a large orchard in nearby Virginia. 
One day he invited Senator Barbour of 
New Jersey, who, like himself, is large, 
hearty and candid, to accompany him on 
one of these outings. Barbour had never 
before witnessed the process of tree graft- 
ing, and he was fascinated by it; he fol- 
lowed Austin about with a small receptacle 
filled with paraffin and a sleek camel’s hair 
brush. The proprietor of the orchard 
watched the progress of these two dignita- 
ries over his premises with undisguised ab- 
sorption. 

“Well,” he remarked at length, “This 
is the first time that I have ever seen one 
Senator grafting and another one cover- 
ing it up!” 

Senator Austin tells this story on himself 
with relish. He can afford to. There is 
nothing he has ever done which needs to 
be covered up. 
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2. John Archer 


i NEW ENGLANDERS are loath 
to believe that the hard old Yankee stock can 
produce artists or musicians. We know it does, 
but still we associate the educated Puritan with 
the learned professions. For example, we know 
that musicians are honorable and respectable and 
contribute a lot to civilized living, yet we are 
somehow a little surprised when one of our boys 
becomes one; it seems more authentic and in 
keeping with the right tradition if he becomes a 
lawyer, professor, doctor or clergyman. But 
there are latent artistic urges in Puritanism, and 
sometimes a Yankee simply must be what his 
family, his caste, and his education never urged 
him to be. 

John Blackinton Archer, born in the 1870's in 
Blackinton, just outside North Adams, Mass., 
should by all rights have helped run the family 
mills or become a lawyer. At first he followed 
the advice of his parents. His father had always 
been interested in law, and after John was grad- 
uated from Williams, he went to the University 
of Michigan and took their law course. But all 
through his boyhood and college days he had 
wanted to be a musician, and when he got to 
Ann Arbor he began to study in the music school. 
Mind you, his family had no dour prejudices 
against sinful music, and they did not object to 
his becoming a musician, but still he thought of 
his interest in music as a thing apart from the 
serious matter of making a living. He began to 
practice law in Detroit; yet he took time from 
his law work to play the organ in a church. Af- 
ter seven years of this life of divided interests he 
decided, as many other Yankees have done, to 
do as he damn-well-pleased, and he crossed 
whatever corresponds to the Rubicon for New 
Englanders (probably a brook) and went to 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, as a professional musi- 
cian. 

Here he was an organist, director of a male 
chorus, creator of city interest in music, and an 
enthusiastic writer and conductor of operettas, 
and he was happy that he had made the break. 
Then New England called him, and he came 
back to take part in the new movement which 
popularized community choruses. 

From 1917 to 1919 Archer was an army song 
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leader and didn’t try too hard to keep the boys 
at Custer and Devens from singing “Mister 
Noah” just so long as they sang and liked it. 
Back to Providence for more work with chorus- 
es, and now several towns and cities nearby had 
him direct their groups of singers. While he was 
doing all this he had time to get a Master’s 
degree from Harvard; besides, he and his wife 
spent two summers at the Fontainebleau Music 
School in France. While in Detroit he had 
married Dorothy Donaldson, an artist, and 
Providence had approved of both as distinct as- 
sets to the quiet and restrained artistic and musi- 
cal life that is the city’s equivalent for Bohemia. 

Since 1924 John Archer has been director of 
the Providence Festival Chorus which every 
year gives two concerts at which famous guest 
artists assist the chorus. Besides this, he is organ- 
ist and choir director at the First Baptist Church; 
whips into shape the singers of many a Junior 
League or other amateur show; directs the Savo- 
yards, a fine group of Gilbert and Sullivan en- 
thusiasts; helps Brown University productions, 
and is the guardian angel and helper for anoth- 
er group of men and women who get together 
informally and sing Gilbert and Sullivan for 
pleasure. 

Just now Mr. Archer is busy with his regular 
chorus, his choir and the huge group that is to 
sing regularly this summer in connection with 
Rhode Island’s Tercentenary Celebration. 
When that’s over he’ll try a little gardening at 
his summer home in Hampton, Conn., and walk 
and compose music. About next September he’l! 
feel that call again to make his choruses sing 
something new, have the Savoyards put on 
“Ruddigore,” or help some more people sing be- 
cause they like to. Of course he’ll go every week 
and play for the crippled children in the Provi- 
dence hospitals. 

John Archer has trained hundreds of singers 
in his choruses and has delighted members and 
listeners, and he has done a great deal to make 
Providence more appreciative of good music. 
He is a part of the old New England city be- 
cause he is a Yankee and a musician. A Puritan 
who decided to do what his spirit urged, he has 
proved that this rather grim and practical land 
called New England can produce musicians who 
can stir the latent musical sensibilities in other 
Puritans. We need more such teacher-artists. 
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Book Talk 


by Maude W. Schrader 


FICTION 


The Yankee Bodleys, by Naomi Lane Babson. (Reynal and 
Hitchcock. $2.50) 

Jessica Bodley Carmet, at eighty-five, reviews the past 
as she gazes at a faded photograph of the sixties; the big, 
impressive house and its large family seated on the front 
stoop. The town is called Crownsport although we easily 
recognize Rockport, Massachusetts, the childhood home of 
the author whose first novel will be widely read. It is a 
story of people rather than of the community. Miss Babson 
has painted a large canvas, giving a detailed description of 
the seven children of Adelia and Horatio Bodley, with 
Mother Adelia so well drawn that she becomes the focal 
point in the day-to-day happenings. The book is replete 
with recognizable Yankee expressions. The author uses 
the style where the narrative often jumps ahead then drops 
back to fill in the gap and continues the story. It is effective 
when not distracting, but in this case the relationships be- 
come so involved that there is much confusion. There is little 
nostalgia and no study of disintegration as shown by many 
recent Americana writers. It is a gallery of portraits, too 
crowded, I admit, yet nevertheless excellent portraiture. 
The desire for realism, however, has made the author dwell 
too much on the lust of flesh. 


BIOGRAPHY 


My Life in Architecture by Ralph Adams Cram. (L. B. 
$3.50) 

The United States at large says “New Englanders are 
sot in their ways.” Reading the life of Mr. Cram, the dean 
of American Architecture, you realize he has always been 
a searcher for truth. We first see him at the Hampton Falls’ 
little red depot, 17 years old, boarding the train for Boston. 
In his professional career, whether designing the huge 
cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York, the ex- 
quisitely beautiful little church in Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, or his own private chapel at Sudbury, Massa- 
chusetts, he has always viewed his plans as a whole and 
adapted them to each particular situation. He shows himself 
a man of diverse personalities, demonstrating his working 
theories and philosophy of life with naturalness and re- 
ticence. 


From a Surgeon’s Journal (1915-1918) by Harvey Cush- 
ing, M. D. (L. B. $5.00) 

Another professional man with literary leanings bares his 
life. During these years, while a surgeon at the Front and 
operating often fourteen hours at a stretch, he found time, 
by utilizing the piece of paper closest at hand, (often an old 
temperature chart) to write down his emotions of that day. 
Always with the sensitive eye of the scientist he observed 
comedy, heroism, history, sketches of the countryside, his 
surgical operations, the soldiers’ philosophies, or poets and 
scientists that he met. This is not his first book, as he re- 
ceived the Pulitzer prize in 1926 for his biography of Sir 
William Osler. 






Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century by Samuel 
Eliot Morison. (Harvard University Press. 2 vol. $7.50) 

This is the second volume of Professor Morison’s brilliant 
Tercentennial history of Harvard. The material discovered 
and printed for the first time is most illuminating. In ad- 
dition to sections on the history of the College, Professor 
Morison describes the activities of the 17th Century student 
who seems to have been quite as lively as his present day 
descendant. Harvard’s rulers, highly pungent personalities, 
have given Professor Morison free scope for his talent in 
biographical writing. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
The Poet of Craigie House (Henry Wadsworth Longfellow) 
by Hildegarde Hawthorne. (A-C. $2.50) 

The author has humanized this almost legendary figure 
in the same able, amiable manner which she used in her 
biography of Nathaniel Hawthorne, her grandfather. Child- 
ren nowadays do not repeat Longfellow’s poetry in the 
idolatrous fashion of twenty-five years ago, but they should 
know the man, himself, and his contemporaries who gave 
us the cultural background upon which we pride ourselves 


today. 


Penelope Ellen (Three little girls of 1840) by Ethel Parton 
(Viking Press. $2.00) 

This little girl comes to Newburyport, Massachusetts 
while her parents are sailing the high seas. The author, 
having been able to look through old manuscripts, tells in a 
lively manner the events occurring in 1839-1840. The en- 
thusiasm of the children when viewing the terrific storms, 
their terror when seeing the wreck of the Pocahontas off 
Plum Island, their joy at the contents of Uncle Theophilus’ 
pockets, preparations of the women for the Fair in Boston 
that Bunker Hill Monument might be finished, are all told 
with such simplicity and ease that history has been ab- 
sorbed as easily as were the gum drops of those early days. 


POEMS AND PLAYS 
Unpublished Poems of Emily Dickinson edited by Martha 
Dickinson Bianchi and A. L. Hampson. (L. B. $3.50) 

A recluse rarely leaving her father’s grounds in Amherst, 
her fame as a pure poet has yet outgrown every contempo- 
rary. This volume shows the same originality and genu- 
ine poetic inspiration. The overtones of her loneliness and 
New England background penetrates all her poetry. 


Ethan Frome, a dramatization by Owen and Donald Davis, 
from the twentieth century classic by Edith Wharton. 
(Scribner’s, $2.50) 

Now playing in New York with marked success. The 
eternal triangle of characters is graphically wrought, em- 
phasizing the malice and dreary isolation found in small 
New England towns. 
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AND 
BSERVATIONS 
b 
The COLLECTOR 





As we said last month, contribu- 
tions to our New England scrap-book 
have been rolling in by the wheel- 
barrow load. It surprises us to find 
how many of our correspondents 
write in to say that: “These sayings 
are commonly used in our family 
even today” or, “Our family still 
holds to these superstitions, in a semi- 
humorous way.” Mrs. Seaver Gilcreast 
of Marlboro, N. H., for instance, says 
that her family still holds to these 
beliefs: 


“When eating boiled eggs, be sure 
to crush the shells. If you don’t, the 
witches will put to sea in them and 
sink ships.” 

“Always take down your Christmas 
greens before Twelfth Night (Janu- 
ary 6). Otherwise the imps will come 
to live in them and plague the house- 


hold.” 


In a somewhat similar vein is the 
following little verse sent in by Miss 
Myrtle Joslin of Providence, Rhode 
Island: 


“Comb your hair after dark 
And comb the sorrow into your 
heart.” 


What follows is an excerpt from 
a long letter by Mrs. Emma Wood 
of Medway, Massachusetts, a friend 
of Gladys Hasty Carroll. She writes 
about some of the superstitions which 
prevailed in the “little settlement 
(Emery’s Bridge, in the township of 
South Berwick) of which Mrs. Car- 
roll and I are natives. The first came 
to my own notice in 1875. Visiting an 
old neighbor, in my vacation, I 
noticed a nondescript attached to the 
head of the bed. Inquiring what, 
whence and why, I was told that she 
had been subject to frequent bleeding 
from the nose. The object was a 
piece of blood-root which would 
remedy the trouble. Only it must 
always be fastened with root down, 
otherwise the trouble would be in- 
creased rather than lessened. 


Two others date back to the early 
fifties—I remember hearing mother 
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tell them. In each instance, in old 
time country fashion, neighborly as- 
sistance was given and, if under 
direction of Mrs. Carroll’s great- 
grandmother Hasty, many a doctor’s 
charge was saved. Mother was strip- 
ping penny-royal into a bowl for an 
infusion against nausea. Passing, Mrs. 
Hasty noticed what she was doing 
and emptied the dish. “Get some 
more (it was dried) and strip it to- 
ward the root. The way you are 
doing will only make the trouble 
worse.” 


The last was in a sick room where 
recovery was not to be, and, in the 
parlance of those days, the patient 
was “dying hard.” Mother again was 
assisting Mrs. Hasty who said, ‘Do, 
Hattie, dear, see if there is a little 
cushion among the pillows. If there 
is, slip it out. It has wild fowl feath- 
ers in it and it is hard to die if such 
be there.’ The cushion was found and 
removed. The end came soon, per- 
haps just from the change of posi- 
tion.” 


Mrs. Marion Nicholl Rawson, of 
Alstead, N. H. has sent us the follow- 
ing items from a collection of New 
England expressions which she has 
been making for a number of years: 


“Her face is so long she could eat 
out of a churn.” 


“Now he’s up March Hill he ought 
to last ’til the dropping of the leaves.” 


“As lazy as Hall’s dog that leant 
against the fence to bark.” 


“There ain’t much money in set- 
ting around and swopping jack-knives 
with yourself.” 


“Save your wind to cool your por- 
ridge.” 


And one more contribution for 
this month’s fragments, some good 
advice sent in by Miss Emily F. 
Noyes of Tilton, N. H. 


“During an epidemic wear a whole 
nutmeg on your neck tied so that it 
sets in the hollow of your neck and 
you won’t catch the disease.” 


“Kill a hog on full of the moon 
and pork won’t shrink when frying.” 


Ever since we used to get lumps 
in our throat over the big collie in the 
sixth grade primer that mourned daily 
over his little mistress’ grave, we have 
been particularly fond of dog stories. 
This one was sent in by Edward 
Frentz of Melrose, Mass. 


An Honesr Doc 


“Did I ever tell you about the dog 
that George McCobb bought the 
season that he run the little hotel 
over to the Falls?” asked Mr. Willet 


one evening. 


“Well, George was a good-natur- 
ed, likable sort of a chap, but p’raps 
not quite so up-and-coming as some. 

“One evening a man with a dog 
got off the stage and come over to 
the hotel and said he just wanted 
supper for himself and the dog. 
George told him it was a little late 
for supper, but he guessed he could 
get something, and showed him into 
the dining room. 

“The man pulls out a chair at one 
of the tables and says, ‘Here, Bill, 
and the dog jumps up into the chair 
and sits down, quiet and well be- 
haved. The man takes the chair on 
the other side and picks up the bill 
of fare. Sam Rollins is waiting to take 
his order. 

“T think ll have a ham omelet 
and some buttered toast,’ says the 
man. Then he turns the bill of fare 
round and tosses it down in front of 
the dog and says, ‘What do you want, 
Bill?’ 

“Now you know when you put 
anything down in front of a dog he’ll 
look at it. Well, the dog done so, and 
at the same time, Sam says, he heard 
the dog say as plain as anything, ‘I 
want a bone with some marrow in it.’ 

“Sam was struck all of a heap, 
but he managed to get the man’s 
supper to him, though he couldn’t 
find any bone for the dog. Then he 
goes out and tells the boss, and George 
himself comes in. 

“Sam, here, tells me,’ ” he says, 
‘that your dog talks as plain as he can.’ 

* *Q, I shouldn’t go so far as to say 
that,’ says the man laughing. ‘Still 
there’s no knowing what you can do 
with an intelligent dog.’ 

“ *T suppose you wouldn’t sell him,’ 
asks George. 

“ ‘Why, no,’ says the man, ‘I had- 
n’t thought of it.’ 

“ ‘If you'll take twenty-five dollars 
for him,’ says George, ‘it’s yours, 
cash money.’ 

“Well,” says the man, ‘If you 
care to pay that much for him | 
guess I shall have to let him go.’ 
Pop?’ 

“Then, George says, he heard the 
dog say, ‘Are you going to sell me, 

“Pm sorry, old chap,’ says the 
man, ‘But I’m afraid I’ll have to.’ 

“At that, according to George, the 
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dog says, ‘If you do, Ill never speak 





another word!’ 

“The man patted him and says, 
‘Now, don’t be mean, Bill.’ “Then 
they went out to the office and George 
give him the twenty-five. The man 
lighted a cigar and sat down on the 
piazza to smoke, but when George 
went out to speak to him a little while 
later he was gone. 

“I presume George was kind of 
disappointed in the dog, for he never 
could get him to break his word.” 


Also from Mr. Frentz: 

The widow Joslin was talking with 
the old carpenter about the new ell 
that she had decided to add to her 
house, but she hadn’t made up her 
mind whether or not to have a cellar 
under it. 

“What do think about it, Mr. 
Long?” she asked. 

The old man folded up his rule 
and tucked it into his hip pocket. 
“Well,” he said, “a suller ain’t nev- 
er in the way.” 


Unfortunately our limerick supply 
has not been replenished, but we are 
still in hopes someone will feel the 
urge to write some good five liners 
on any of the New England towns. 

But we have a poem this month 
and a good one, we think. It’s by 
Elizabeth Young of Nashua, N. H., 
whose poem “The Visitor from 
loway” in a recent number of 
YANKEE was well received. Remember 
it? 

Query 

Was it for this I planned and prayed 
And coveted a city trade? 

That now, when streams rush full and 

cool, 

When trout seek out a quiet pool 
And rise to meet the spinning bait, 
I shall be selling drugs, cut-rate! 


And, speaking of poems, do you 
remember one which appeared in 
this column in February, called “Poet 
and Farmer”? Mr. Corliss of Sand- 
wich, N. H., in a most interesting 
letter, makes this comment: 

“And, in closing, I would like to 
have the ‘young farmer to whom the 
axe must certainly be a reality’ ask 
his friend, the poet, how he would 
portray the emotions of a woodchop- 
per, who, as he staggeringly carries 
a heavy stick of rock maple toward 
his pile, slumps heavily as the treach- 
erous melting crust gives away; and, 
as he is thrown off balance, releases 
a small tree (technically known to 





woodchoppers as a spring-pole) which 
strikes him a cruel blow across his 
face.” 


Miss Lucina Lombard, of Gorham, 
Maine, whose Naturegrams we pub- 
lished herein last month, has sent us 
this little observation, dealing, this 
time, with human nature: 

“In 1662, the town of Eastham, on 
Cape Cod, agreed that a part of every 
whale cast on the shore should be ap- 
propriated for the support of the min- 
istry. Knowing how tight-fisted some 
members of churches are, if I were 
a minister I would just as soon take 
my seat on the ocean beach and watch 
and wait for my salary to drift ashore 
in the form of a whale, as to seek it 
from the pockets of some of my 
members.” 


And finally, we think you will like 
this story, sent us by Mary Childs, 
of Needham, Mass.: 

My grandfather tells this yarn of 
Yankee thrift gone slightly haywire 
from holiday excitement. It was Mem- 





morial Day—a big day back in the 
nineties in Waldoboro, Maine. Coun- 
try folk from all the nearby villages 
— Friendship, Bremen, Cushing, 
Dutch Neck—drove into town to see 
the Veterans’ Parade, have a feed at 
the church or town hall, and gener- 
ally celebrate. Grandfather was in the 
general store talking with the deacon, 
who owned it. Outside, some country 
boys lounged against the store win- 
dow, holding up the building while 
they watched white flowered dresses 
and pink bows flutter by. Their con- 
versation drifted in through the open 
door. 

“l’ve got money in my pocket, if 
I want to spend it. But I ain’t goin’ 
to spend my hard-earned dollars too 
free today,” one lad asserted sagely, 
drawing a long piece of grass slowly 
between his teeth. 

“Well, gol durn it, I had money 
too, when I come here,” his com- 
panion replied. “Didn’t intend to 
spend it, neither. Had much as a 
dollar when I started out, but by 
gorry, first thing I knew, slap went 
three cents for raisins!” 








fey! 


Last Year Was A Good Year—I Got Two Gallons of 
Maple Syrup 
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= ON THE ORIGINAL Boston and 
Worcester Railroad went so slowly up- 
grade that farmers and berry pickers, sta- 
tioned alongside the railway, would pass 
their wares to the conductor on the moving 
train to be sold for them in the city. 
The only chrysolite asbestos mine being 
operated in the United States is located at 
Eden, Vermont, on Belvidere Mountain. 








Return Jonathan Meigs of early Mid- 
dletown, Conn. owed his name to an argu- 
ment between his father and mother be- 
fore their marriage. When the elder Meigs 
walked out on his lady love, she rushed to 
the door and shouted, “Return, Jonathan! 
Return, Jonathan!” Thus they found a 
name for their first son. 

Rhode Island’s many bays give the state 




















New England has 
at least two tablets 
erected to the memory 
of slaves. One is in 
the Pine Grove Ce- 
metery at East Bar- 
rington, N. H., mark- 
ing the grave of “Old 
Aggie,” Capt. Mark 
Hunking’s  slave-girl. 
The other is on Burial 
Hill in Old Concord, 
Mass., where may be 
found a marble tablet 
inscribed: “Here lies 
buried the body of 
Thomas , a native 
of Africa. Born free 
in a slave country. 








May Dates 


April 30 and May 1—Tulip and Daffodil Show, 
Mass. Horticultural Society, Boston. 

May 1—Opening trout season, Vermont and New 
Hampshire. 
Opening pike perch and pickerel season, 
Vermont and Massachusetts. 
Opening great northern pike season, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

May 2—Hans Weiner Dance Recital, Jordan Hall, 
Boston, Mass., 2.30 p. m. 

May 2—Mass. Fed, Music Clubs all day competi- 
tion, George W. Brown Hall, Boston, Mass. 

May 1 and 2—American Rock Garden Society An- 
nual Meeting, Horticultural Hall, Boston. 

May 4—“Samson and Delilah”, Hartford Oratorio 
Society, Bushnell Memorial, Hartford, 
Conn., 8.15 p. m. 

May 4 to 9—Barnum and Bailey Circus, Boston 

Garden. 

May 5—Apollo Club Concert, Jordan Hall, Boston, 
Mass., 8.15 p. m. 

May 5—Recital by Harold Chapman, ?—% in 
Brown Hall, Boston, Mass., 8.15 p 

May 6—Civic Symphony Orchestra, iain "Hall, 
Boston, Mass., 8.15 p. m. 

May 7—Auction of Calvin Coolidge furniture, 
Smith School, Northampton, Mass., 10.30 


a. Mm. 
May 7 to 9—Horse Show, New Haven, Conn. 
(Continued on facing page) 


a longer shore line 
than the much larger 
state of Connecticut. 
On the Conway 
side of Moat Moun- 
tain in New Hamp- 
shire may be found 
the Cathedral Ledges. 
They receive their 
name from a curious 
rock cavity one hun- 
dred feet above the 
meadows and near the 
foot of the mountain. 
This cavity is about 60 
feet high and 40 feet 
in length. The arched 
roof sweeps up with 
the curving grace of a 




















Died a slave in a free 


Gothic cathedral. 








country.” 

September 6, 1881, was known through- 
out New England as the “Yellow Day.” 
In the morning the sun arose brassy and it 
grew darker until 1 p. m. when everything 
took on a yellow appearance. 

In 1613—seven years before the uad- 
ing of the Pilgrims—French Jesuits esta- 
blished a mission on Mt. Desert Island in 
Maine. A year later they were expelled by 
the English. 

Sometimes there are eight Isles of Shoals 
and other times there are nine. Seaver’s 
Island and White Island are one at low tide 
but high tide separates them. 
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When Benjamin 
Franklin died he left a thousand pounds 
to be invested for a hundred years and then 
to be spent in “public works of general 
utility to the inhabitants’ of Boston. An- 
drew Carnegie duplicated the amount in 
the fund in 1904, Franklin Union was 
built, and the balance left to accumulate 
until 1991. At the last accounting, this 
balance amounted to $593,293.62. 

A 150 foot tunnel runs under the street 
from the Longfellow House, at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. It was built in 
1759 as a means of escape from the In- 
dians. 
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FOR SALE IN DUBLIN, N. 


New Hampshire’s Most Exclusive 


Summer Colony 














A Charming Year Round Country Home with ample acreage. Large living-room, 
dining-room, butler's pantry, kitchen, three fireplaces, wide verandas. Five master 
bedrooms, two fireplaces, two baths. Complete servant's quarters with bath. 
Electricity, spring-water, steam-heat. First floor lavatory. 
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Sixty 
Miles 

of Perfect 
Bridle 


Trails 
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A Home On The Side of The Mountain. Five master bedrooms with two baths, 
living-room, study, dining-room, two fireplaces, butler's pantry. Servant's quarters 
with bath. Electricity, spring-water, garage. 


OR WITH 
NIMS REALTY CO., KEENE, N. H. 
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COMMUNICATE WITH OWNER THROUGH THE YANKEE 










FUN WITH BIRDS 


0... doesn’t have to be an expert 
in knowing birds and animals to find en- 
joyment in their antics. One may even 
be a Dartmouth graduate, a judge, and 
an editor and still not know the difference 
between a rose-crested moose, a thorny 
thrush, or a yaller-tailed flickerdee. Ar- 
thur Rotch of The Milford Cabinet has 
this to say about the birds and beasts in 
his neighborhood: 

“Red squirrels, gray squirrels and about 
19 kinds of birds have been putting on 
weight around the Observer’s back yard 
for the past few weeks. And putting on 
a mighty entertaining show for anybody 
who has time to watch ’em. We'll confess 
that the morning shaving operation has 
been slowed up considerably at times, 
when the small visitors were especially 
entertaining outside the bathroom win- 
dow. 

“We’ve admitted our crass ignorance 
of the flora of this region. Unable with 
certainty to tell a pink petunia from a 
cerise chemise, until it’s in bloom and we 
can sniff it. But on the birds and squir- 
rels we’re there. Here, there and every- 
where. 

“Not only can we tell a bird from a 
squirrel, but we can distinguish between 
birds and squirrels, There are squirrels 
that climb up on the shelf outside the 
kitchen window, then to the window 
ledge, and if lunch isn’t there they beat 
on the glass until somebody opens up 
and produces the sunflower seeds they 
want. These are gray squirrels, and you 
can tell by their color. If they have hair 
like Clara Bow they’re red squirrels. That 
proves we’re nature students. 


DIN IS A DRAIN ON ENERGY 


No wonder city people find health and 
happiness when they come to the country. 
Experiments in a hospital showed that 
the pressure on the brain soars 400% 
at the explosion of an inflated paper bag. 

Experiments showed that the first ef- 
fect of noise is one of disturbance, of 
excitation and of irritation. These effects 
have consequences of many kinds in con- 
duct. They cause loss of temper, they 
play a part in quarrels and they prevent 
deep and sustained thinking. In attempt- 


ing to overcome the effect of noise, great 


TRAVELING NEW ENGLAND TRAILS 


with Thomas Dreier 


strain is put on the nervous system—lead- 
ing to neurasthenic and_psychosthenic 
states. 

“Tt is a well-established fact that the 
normal development of infants and young 
children is seriously interfered with by 
constant loud noises. It has also been shown 
experimentally that there is a difference 
of 19 per cent in energy expenditure in- 
crement after working in a noisy as com- 
pared with a quiet environment. This 
additional energy expenditure is of course 
the notable factor in the development of 
fatigue in workers in noisy factories.” 

Only those who live in the country 
for a time and then return to the city 
realize what fatigue noise imposes upon 
them. They have to use part of their 
energy to build up resistance. 

Many business men who now conduct 
their manufacturing plants in city lofts 
could do just as well financially if they 
moved to some small town. Their own 
families and those of their workers would 
be healthier and happier and would live 
longer at less expense. 


ON “ *‘TAIN’T THE PIP AN’ ’TAIN’T 
THE FLU” 





Down in Maine, governors come and 
governors go, but Arthur G. Staples, edi- 
tor of The Lewiston Journal, goes on for- 








England's beautiful scenery. 
beautiful gardens in the background. 


B 


This photograph was taken at Oyster Harbor on Cape Cod. 


ever. One might be tempted to call him 
Maine’s Grand Old Man, were it not for 
the fact that he’ll never be old because 
he has the heart of a boy. His essays are 
read for entertainment and education not 
only in Maine but all over the land. He's 
a splendid companion and just the kind 
of chap one would like to have to talk with 
over a rainy week-end in a fishing camp. 
Here is just one of the thousands of 
things he’s written that you’ll enjoy read- 
ing: 

“Ain’t felt right fer a week er two; 
sorter cranky, restless an’ blue; don’t do 
nothin’ I oughter do; ain’t got the pip 
an’ ain’t got the flu; jest feel sad an’ 
sometimes mad an’ 
bad. 

“Food don’t taste just zactly right; tos 


then again, all-fired 


around a lot at night; don’t wanter set 
still, an’ don’t wanter walk; don’t wanter 
read an’ don’t wanta talk; hate ter be 
erlone; an’ then again, don’t want no 
Set there! Nothin’ 
I wanter do; ain’t got the pip an’ ain't 
got the flu. 

“What’s the matter, I can’t see; jest 


neighbors comin’ in! 


ez restless ez I kin be. Ain’t got no int’rest 
left in me; nothin’ I’d give a rap ter see; 
ain’t got no fever; heat ain’t riz. Ain’t 
got no rheumatiz. Back don’t ache; ain’t 
got no cough; nothin’ thet’s likely ter 
take me off; jest set here, don’t wanter 





Photo by C. G. Schofield ; 


Walking and motoring, as we see by the above picture, are not the only means of enjoying New 


Note the 
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_ A 
A 
You 
Could See 


(on a very clear day) 


this four-months 
old Newfoundland 
pup who has just 
reached the summit 
of Monadnock for 
the first time! 
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The Hundred 
Year Old 
Lake 
Property 
of 


CURTIS I. SILVER 
HARRISVILLE, N. H. 


- - in the heart 
of the 
Monadnock Region 


Now For Sale! 


FINE WELL — BARN — SMALL 
GARAGE — EXCELLENT SWIM- 
MING — FISHING — 8 ACRES 


OPEN WORKED FARM- 


LAND — SIXTY RODS FROM 
VILLAGE — LOW TAXES — 


YANKEE NEIGHBORS 


Apply 


Mrs. HENRY MACDONALD 


Harrisville, N. H. 
*Phone 25 


Brokers Protected 





do a gol-dern thing I’m uster do; don’t 
wanter read; don’t wanter talk; can’t set 
still an’ don’t wanter walk; -jest set right 
here an’ feel so blue; ain’t got the pip an’ 
ain’t got the flu. 

“Seems ter me if the geese ud come, 
I’d feel some better; I would, by snum. 
Ef I could only hear a crow, pr’aps ’twould 
help the feelin’ go. Mebbe that’s the mat- 
ter with me; world ain’t no wise ornery, 
when the soft wind drips the eaves an’ 
the trees put out their leaves. Mebbe what 
I want for mine, ain’t nothin’ in the 
doctor’s line; but jest sumthin’ on the 
wing; sumthin’ that can flit an’ sing; ice 
a-breakin’, brooks that rair; mists a-risin 
over there; mountains far-off standin’ 
blue, jest like as they useter do; bees 
a-hummin’ soft an’ low; winds that loaf 
erlong, you know; brown spots bigger 
than your hand, showin’ on your pastur- 
land, S-a-a-a-y! I reckon that ud do; hain’t 
got no pip! Hain’t got no flu! 

“Mebbe I could crack a smile, ef I 
could go an’ fish erwhile; an’ loaf a day 
by a laffin’ stream an’ set an’ whistle an’ 
stretch an’ dream, an’ think an’ larf an’ 
roll an’ smoke an’ never do a gol darn 
stroke, an’ smell the vi-lets in the grass, 
an’ hear the wild birds as they pass, an’ 
hear the voices of the trees, an’ wash my 
whiskers in the breeze, an’ see the red 
fox gaze erbout an’ ketch a glimpse of 
the woodchuck’s snout, an’ watch the 
clouds as my old pipe curls an’ cast a 
fly where the water whirls, an’ be ez lazy, 
fat an’ free as a yaller-striped bumblebee. 

“Hain’t got no pip an’ hain’t got no 
flu! All I need is a day er two far away 
from the haunts of men, where I kin 
be a boy again. Winter is an awful drain 
on a feller’s fishin’ brain. Makes a feller 
sorter pine fer the wettin’ of a line; 
drefful weary here erbout, when he thinks 
of jumpin’ trout; seems as tho’ this very 
thing came ter me erlong last spring; felt 
right mean fer a day er two, awful solumn, 
sad an’ blue, ’twan’t the pip and ’twan’t 
the flu; jest that restless-like an’ mean 
longin’ fer a larfin stream. Gosh! I guess 
I’ll turn erbout an’ go an’ git my tackle 
out! Glad I know jest what ter do. 
*Tain’t the pip an’ ’tain’t the flu.” 


GOOD STONEWORK IN NEW 
ENGLAND 

Harry Coley, the Worcester manu- 
facturer, sent us a clipping which tells 
us what his fellow townsman, Prof. W. 
Elmer Ekblaw, thinks about the stone- 
work done in New England. He writes: 
“Good stonework, so well exempli- 
fied throughout New England, represents 
stability and permanence of culture, in- 
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9/300 


27 Acres $4500 
* 


Two and a half story Colonial 
house with central chimney, in 
excellent repair throughout and 
wired for electricity. All that is 
needed to have every modern con- 
venience is the installation of a 
bathroom, running water easily 
available. The rooms are large 
and pleasant with fireplaces in 
two front rooms, and the back 
room used now for living room 
has fireplace with Dutch oven. 
There is also a fireplace in one of 
the bedrooms upstairs. The kitch- 
en and dining room are good 
sized, and the house has seven 
bedrooms. 


Barn in good repair, and there 
are 28 acres of land, three of 
which border on Jenness Pond, 
which is directly across the road 
from the house. The land along 
the pond is a splendid bathing 
beach, sandy and gradually slop- 
ing. 


Large trees in the dooryard give 


shade and make a pleasing set- 
ting for the house. 


* 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES, INC. 


50 Congress Street 569 Main Street 
Boston, Massachusetts Laconia, New Hampshire 
Telephone: Capitol 5420 Telephone: 1123 


Please send complete information on prop- 
erty No. 5/300. 


Neme 
Address 


City 





CAPE COD 
Playboats 


BEACH BOAT 
$15.75 


Complete with 


mast, sail and pad- 
dle. Capacity 
over 250 Ibs. The 
youngster's favor- 
ite plaything. 





MIDGET 
$48.50 
7 o a — 42” 
beam, center 


board, flat-bottom 
knockabout. The 
smallest fully 





rigged _ practical 
sailboat. 
TERN 
$98.50 
10 oa. 4-7” 
beam, _ center- 


board, flat-bottom 
knockabout. Large 
enough for Dad, 
Mom and Junior. 


COD 
SHIP BUILDING CORP. 


Wareham, Massachusetts 
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For Seung ond Summer 
COOLCUTTA* {| 


Faulkner & Colony's 
distinguished presentation in 
fabrics for men and women— 
of wool and rayon—success- 
fully wash tested with LUX 
and IVORY FLAKES. 

In white, gray and natural 
linen beige—also (for women) 
in turquoise, shell pink, nile 
green and canary yellow. 

An authentic F & C Coolcut- 
ta* label supplied with every 
suit length. 

*Registered Trade Name. 

55” wide 


$1.84 yard 


Write us for samples. Mail requests 
receive prompt, careful attention. 


The MILL STORE 
FAULKNER & COLONY 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


219 rf Keene 
West [. Ci New 


Street Hampshire 


est 11s 


FLANNELS 



























tegrity of character, and patient enduring 
industry, as nothing else can. It symbolizes 
the ruggedness of personality that is New 
England, whether it be of men or of land- 
scape. It epitomizes the struggle its men 
and women have waged to subdue the 
wilderness, to bring the mold under the 


build 


bridges where giant trees and rocks and 


plow, to homes and roads and 
rushing streams barred the way to peace 
and comfort. 


“Good 


wall about a field, the piers upon which 


stonework, whether it be the 


men lay a bridge, the foundation upon 


build a 


represents the kind of faith in the future 


which they school or church, 
that makes for progress. 

“Upon each day’s toil, a bit of stone- 
work that endures, the morrow’s plans 
and duties may be based; from each day’s 
travail rises higher the structure of the 
morrow’s home, or highway, or hostelry. 
Man wins his way to peace and rest and 
comfort by the kind of labor that good 
stonework implies and imposes. 

“Good stonework requires strong back, 
will; eyes that see 


faith- 


strong arms, strong 


clear and true; hands that work 
fully; patience, persistence, indifference 
to time and tide. Good stonework im- 
plies devotion to purpose, zest in achieve- 
ment, content with what the day brings. 

“Good stonework insures good. health, 
good rest, great satisfactions. Good stone- 
work demands a man’s best. 

“The ancient temples of Judaea and 
Egypt; the Acropolis and the Parthenon; 
the great aqueducts and highways and walls 
of Rome; Rhine and 


Rhone; Grimspound; 
Tintern and Muckross — all these, the 


the castles of the 


Stonehenge and 


good stonework of the past, still stand, 


mayhap in ruins, but symbolic of the 
integrity of culture that made their peo- 
ples great as long as they retained it; as 
long as they were capable of good stone- 
work! 

*Staunch and true, firm and sound 
as the rocks with which they wrought, the 
stoneworkers of the world have left the 
enduring monuments to their character 
upon every land where their civilization 
found a foothold, upon every people that 
espoused the ideals and institutions of 
their culture. 

“The stonework of New England, but 
a bit of the stonework of the world’s vast 
acres, of history’s vast vistas, expresses 
that eternal verity of aspiration and honest 
purpose, and faithful achievement, which 
made the Incas and the Mayas, the Jews 
and the Egyptians, the Greeks and the 
Romans and the Goths in turn the seers 
and leaders in progress—toward greater 


co-operation and finer brotherhood.” 
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During 66 years 


— 


New Hampshire 
Insurance 
Has Earned and ' 
Maintained a 

; 


tel 


Reputation for 

Dependability — 

for Prompt and 
Generous 
Service and 


Honest Dealing 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE 
INSURANCE CoO. 
N. H. 


Manchester, 





GRANITE STATE FIRE 
INSURANCE CoO. 








Portsmouth, N. H. 





Fire Insurance and 
Allied Lines Solicited 
Through New England 
Local Agents 
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All subscribers to Yankee who have 
anything genuine to swop are invited 
Allowance: one 
insertion of not more than 4 lines per 


to use this column. 


issue, 12 issues a year. Send replies to 
YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from 
the service of putting one swopper in 
touch with another, YANKEE assumes 
no responsibility. 


Radio—battery operated Atwater Kent 
cabinet model, suitable for camp or farm. 
Little used. For engine or tolls. My—1l 


Will swop ten thousand dollar house in 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., over twelve thou- 
sand feet of land, for permanent summer 
home preferably near salt water. My—2 


Experienced knitter will supply material 
and knit three piece boucle suit, in swop 
for a high four poster or what have you? 
My—+3 

Old coins. Let me 


Will swop or buy 
know what you have. A—5 


5 


Illustrated, leather bound Mark Twain's 
“Roughing It’’ and Grant's ““Tour Around 


The World’ for five pounds real maple 
sugar. My—4 

Three H. P. 110-220 Volt, Single 
Phase Electric Motor (little used). For 
surface planer or tractor. My—5 


I have a Model T Ford to swop. What 
have you to offer? My—6 


Will swop beautiful thoroughbred Irish 
setter bitch, whelped July 1935, for thor 
oughbred Guernsey heifer, value sixty 
dollars. A—3 


firearms or 
offered for a 
compound microscope; two 
two eyepieces, case and key? 


What good books, reliable 
A-1 band instruments am | 
good B 6 L 
objectives, 
A—z2 

Florida—two acres of land Indian River 
Section will be swopped for auto in good 
condition. My—7 


Will swop split bamboo fishing rod for 


boxing gloves, or what am I offered? 
My—8 

I will swop or buy old U. S. coins 
Write list giving dates and full descrip- 
tion. My—9 


Will swop native sheep's wool for fin- 
ished suits. Send sample. My—10 


Four swell French and German travel 
posters, brand new, will be swopped for a 
gallon of this year’s first run maple syrup. 

l 


One dozen Wedgewood plates, Princeton 
scenes, new and worth $18 and one lovely 
Dresden china tea set worth at least $50; 

2 pieces. Who has a pony or a canoe in 
good condition? A—14 


I will swop Automatic Oil brooder for 
set of bar bells, dumb-bells or rifle. A—6 


C Melody Saxophone, never used; cost 
over $100; perfect condition. I want a 
—— pony, yearling mare preferred. 


I will swop for $24.00 of maple syrup | 


a $24.00 suit or topcoat, new, that can be 
chosen from stock—any size, any color 
that a man may want. My—11 





March 12, 1936 
Yankee, Inc., 
Dublin, N. H. 
Dear Sir: 


I wish to thank you very much for the 
sample copy of YANKEE, 


several weeks ago while I was in East St 


you sent me 


Louis, Illinois. 
all the 
and have all 
It is a great 
find with it 
more home sick for my home in Rochester, 


N. H. 


way to South America with me, 
ready reread it several times 
magazine, the only trouble | 


is that after reading it I am 


Being a pilot, I am at present co-pilot 
for Pan American-Grace Airways, 
be 


I would 


very much interested in articles on 


Yankee Aviation. 


I am enclosing my check for $3.50 in 
payment for one year's subscription to the 
Yankee. I appreciate 


will your, 


I have brought that copy | one ; 


putting | 


the following ad in the Swoppers Column | 


of your next issue: 


Will swop pictures and letters about 
flying in South America for letters from 
fellow Yankees. 


If you still have the January Feb 


subscription 


and 


ruary issues please start my 


with the January issue 
Sincerely yours 


LAWRENCE A 


Pan 


BICKFORD 
American-Grace Airways 
S.A 


Lima, Peru 






(sc a word per insertion) 


DOUBLE ACTING HANDPOWER PUMP 1% 
in. suction 1 I discharge, first class condition 
n ear partia se, six dollars delivered in New 
England—-Box 4 Chesham, N. H 

DEVELOPING AND PRINTING Any size 6 


8 exposure rolls 25< Best work 


o., Alstead, N. H. 


guaranteed 


OLD GLASS, GUNS, RUGS At ELM REST, 
Boston-} t g ghway two miles south of 
Keene Also Rooms and Cabin Mrs. Jessie E 
Har Proy 
EVERYTHING IN REAL ESTATI from hous 
t to estate. Co-operating with the N. H. State 
Development ( nmission an New England Coun 
Gilman (¢ Gun Realtor Roxbury St., 
Keer N.H 
WELI WELI WELI It’s an old old 
story | 5 "ll never be satisfied until you have 
own ARTESIAN WELL right in your own 
hom I dig ‘em highest references BUR 
TON A. WILLARD, Dublin, N. H 
FOR RENT Cape Cod” Cottag Warner, N 
H ms rnishe tri water, wood 
s On k y m : Tea 
hous acing eautif stream—suitable for ar 
tist wr I appointment telephone Warner 


40—or write Vankee, Inc., care of D. E. B 





Additional May Dates 


Conn., 8.15 p. m 


afternoon and evening). 


23—Contest for barber shop quartets 


7—Spring Concert by Travelers Choral Club, Bushnell Memorial, Hartford, 


7—Recital, Abbie Conley Rice, contralto, Brown HalJ, Boston, Mass., 8.15 p.m 
y 15—United Norwegian Society Concert, Brown Hall, Boston, Mass., 8 p. m. 
16—Connecticut Peace Conference, Bushnell Memorial, 8.15 p. m. 

16—R. I, State Music Festival, Providence, R. I., 9.00 a. m. 

17—Liberty Choral Society, Jordan Hall, Boston, Mass., 8.15 p. m. 

18 to 23—Sons of the American Revolution Convention, Portland, Maine. 
20—Pergolesi Commemoration Celebr’n, Jordan Hall, Boston, Mass., 8.15 p. m. 
20—Knights of Pythias, State Lodge Session, Portland, Maine. 
20-22—Maine Federation of Women’s Clubs, Spring Session, Portland, Me. 
22, 23—State Music Festival, Hanover, New Hampshire. 

22, 23—New England Festival, forty High School Bands, Portland, Me. 
23—Boy Scouts Jamboree, Boston Garden (demonstrations of all scout work, 


23—Junior Horse Show, Longmeadow, Mass 


Auspices Embassy Glee Club, Bush- 


nell Memorial, Hartford, Conn., 8.15 p. m. 


23, 24—Jacobs Hill Hunt Horse Show, Providence, Rhode Island 
30, 31—Polo Club Horse Show, South Braintree, Mass 





Correction 


On our Dates and Facts page in the 
April issue the fact “It was at Montpelier, 
Vt., that the first printing press was used in 
this country,”’ should have read as follows 
‘At Montpelier, Vermont, the first printing 


press used in the United States may be 
found.” 
Our attention was called to this error 


through the courtesy of Mr. Charles E. 
Crane, National Life Insurance Company, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 


E 


Some time ago we received an unsigned 
letter from Auburn, N. H. with regard to 
the world’s first normal school. Mr. Gott’s 
authority for the fact in connection there 
with is the record of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society. Samuel R. Hall, born 
at Croyden, N. H., founded the first nor 
mal school at Concord, Vermont in 1823 
Until the Society's record be disproved, we 
feel this fact should stand. 
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Another Prime 
Example of 
YANKEE 
WORKMANSHIP 

















For the discriminating buyer from 
the YANKEE PINE WORKSHOP. 
Useful, decorative, distinctive— 
showing that prideful care in mak- 
ing, which is characteristic of true 
Yankee hand workmanship. 


Of the many different desirable types 
of Early Colonial tables probably none is 
more practical for the breakfast nook, in- 
formal library, or dining room, summer 
home, log cabin, or camp, thar the early 
Yankee pine “X”’ Trestle or “Saw Buck”’ 
table. Built in knock-down form; the 
withdrawal of four wooden pegs allows the 
top to be lifted off, and the removal of 
two wedges the stretcher bar slips out from 
the “X” legs, the work of a moment. 


Hand crafted throughout of native white 
pine, hand rubbed and finished in old 
pine brown. Dimensions of table shown, 
top 1%” thick, 30” wide, 60” long, 31” 
high, “X” legs and stretcher bar 1%” by 
3%”, pegs and wedges of rock maple, price 
crated, express charges collect, $29.50. 














Any Colonial chair such as the Hitchcock, 
Windsor or Ladder-Backs is in good form, 
but the seat that really seems to belong 
to this table is the Pegged-leg pine bench, 
finished to match the one shown is 48” 
long, 11” wide, 17” high, top and legs of 
1%” stock. Price of single bench, $12. 
crated, express charges collect. 


A set comprising one ‘Saw Buck” 
table and two benches, on one order, 


crated, express collect, $51.25. 
These articles are built on order 
only. 


We will gladly quote prices on any spe- 
cial size of table or bench to fit your par- 
ticular needs. Price a matter of corres- 
pondence. 

You are invited to drop in when you 
are in the vicinity of East Boxford, on 
rouse 97, midway between Georgetown and 
Topsfield, at the junction of Ipswich 
Road. 


THE YANKEE PINE 
WORKSHOP 


East Boxford, Mass. 
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New Hampshire, Mountains galore. 








New Haven, Conn. 





Dear Editor: 


On a recent visit to my House a Yale | 
Student from New Hampshire kindly pre- | 
sented me with a copy of the February 
Yankee. 


It is so different that I at once became 
interested. But was disappointed in as | 
much as Connecticut seemed to have been | 
given the cold shoulder. And knowing the | 
very important part this State has played 
in making New England what it is, the | 
thought came to me to set a few words 
together and the following is the result. 


Woods, its 


Maine has its Streams, and 


Beaches. 


Vermont has its Granite and Lake Cham- | 
plain. 


Massachusetts the Berkshires, and more. 


Rhode Island has Roger William Park, and 
Narragansett Bay. 


Connecticut, What have We? Well. 
Just come down and see some Day. 

A CONNECTICUT YANKEE. 
P. S. Some day I might take a notion | 


to write you a short item on our World | 
Famous City, New Haven. | 


But 





Dear Yankee:— 


Ave! Is it possible that through your 
columns we might get in touch with some 
good native dramatic fare? We are a 
little theatre group in Connecticut with 
aspirations to echo the native voice, to let 
the welkin ring with the reawakened words | 
of New England culture. We want to do 
our part in making this Northeast once 
again the “‘hub of the universe’. We have 
a bold desire to let the Broadway producers 
know that they alone do not hold the 
strings that support the American stage. 


Noroton Heights, Conn. | 














LS printed at the 


SENTINEL 


Keene, New Hampshire 


Maintaining the tradi- 


tional Yankee con- 


servatism --- yet keep- 
ing pace with modern 


trends in 


Creative 
Publicity 
































































We have been going now for nigh onto 
three years and have had to content our- 
selves with already tried material save for 
a few original productions of very local 
dramatists. 

Cannot we obtain some good, untried 
manuscripts having New England as their 
subject? Surely there must be many fine 





\ anc . 


~~ Benson's Wild Animal Farm, Nashua, N. H. 
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(See page 38) 
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Disease 


“Cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness”’—some people put cleanli- 
ness first. 

But did you ever stop to think 
that the thing closest to you — 
the clothes you wear — might 
be the bearers of the most dis- 
tasteful kind of cleanliness? 

Few things carry germs as do 
the fine fibres of a fabric, and 
if those fibres are shoddy and 
your suit is made up of ground 
up cast-off filthy rags your 
cleanliness is largely imagin- 


ary. 

“Yes, Mr. Gaunt,” you say, 
“but I don’t wear that kind of 
clothes” — and perhaps you 
don’t. I hope not. But there 
is unfortunately nothing in the 
law or in the code of business 
ethics that prevents a manu- 
facturer from labeling “100% 
All Wool” garments which are 
made out of dirty rags. 

Virgin wool is wool that has 
never been manufactured into 
fabrics, the pure, clean, live, 
new wool, direct from the 
sheep, clean and healthy from 
the exposure to the air and 
sunlight. 

Don’t be misled—go to reput- 
able merchants. Demand pure 
virgin wool for the sake of 
your health, your appearance 
and your pocketbook — it’s by 
far the cheapest in the end. 

Or visit us and buy direct 
o— the mill that weaves the 
cloth, 


Beautiful 


SUITS - TOPCOATS 


FAULTLESSLY TAILORED @ 
GENUINE GAUNT FABRICS e 


Direct No Cotton 
at the 4 No 
Mill Shoddy 


MERRIMAC MILL 
ALFRED C. GAUNT & CO. 


Near Town Hall Just off Rte. 28 
Methuen, Mass. 


Also Boston Salesroom 
100 Boylston St., Room 938 


4 Ae fey hn ten hn, te A, te, hh, Le Mr, 
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playwriters in our section who have not 
been produced and who want to be. Per- 
haps we could work in conjunction with 
your magazine. At any rate here we are 
waiting for the chance to do our part, 
however small it might be, (and we sin- 
cerely hope it shall not be too little), 
toward founding a New England theatre 
with New England talent and New Eng- 
land plays. 


We are not professionals yet we do not 
consider ourselves amateurs. We are non 





‘Are your trees 
getting the atten- 
tion they need? 


professionals working for the honor and | 


love of our trade, and we are all Connecti 
cut Yankees asking to be aided and abetted 
by our compatriots of the Six States. 


We close with sincere greetings for the 
success of your magazine and a hope that 
we may cooperate with each other in fur 
thering the cause of a native Thespian art 


Yours in truth, 


THE COBWEB PLAYERS, 
Noroton Heights, Conn. 
Charles Baldwin, Mediator. 


Excerpt from a Hartford, Conn. letter: 
- - - You, see there has been a flood 


It has been very exciting here The 
National Guard patrol our streets—strag- 
glers downtown after 9 p. m. are hurried 
off or else locked up for the night. The 
Coast Guard boats work their way 
through the streets quite without fear of 
reefs. 
keel from being bashed in by submerged 
water hydrants. On Friday the downtown 
sewers took it into their heads to belch 
gas into the buildings. The streets have 
been black as pitch. Maneuvering a car 
has been most difficult. Official passes are 
needed to get within a mile of Main Street. 
People are weary of cold houses, cold food, 
cold feet, cold weather, cold water. Thank 
heaven, however, the drinking supply has 
held its own for purity! 


The hotel lobbies have been attractive 
lagoons large enough to accommodate ten 
canoes. Boats meet trains and carry guests 
to the hotels with something of a Venetian 
air. Flocks of pigeons billing and cooing 
and laying eggs all over the place add to 
that illusion. 


Things are much better today really. 
Part of Hartford has electricity. The wa- 
ters have receded from 37 to 34 feet. Ev 
eryone has been rescued who is not already 
drowned. People are being vaccinated 
right and left against every kind of disease. 

It’s been so vast and tremendous an oc- 
cupation that the flood is hard to describe 
at all adequately. It has been an uneasy 
and eerie phenomenon. A city in complete 
darkness holds far more terror than a coun- 
try night, especially when the air is full of 
the whispers of thousands of far away 
voices and countless feet shuffling along 
what streets there are above water level. 
Every breath you take it seems charged 
with a disturbing element that keeps your 
nerves on edge. To us who live on the 
hill it has not been a great personal matter 
because neither our lives nor our property 
have been in any danger; but the vague 
magniture of our engulfment is something 
stirring and disquietening enough 


I am from North Carolina and I do not 
believe that the Yankees have contributed 
any more to the ‘‘upbuilding of America” 
than the Southerners have nor that “‘Yan- 
kee thrift, courage, enterprise, etc.”’ are 
superior to southern attributes. 

Yours for eradication of sectionalism, 


JUNIUS H. COOPER. 
G 


The only problem is to keep the | 
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TREES 


like any other plants 


need food, water, 


pruning and spray- 
ing to keep them in 
good condition / 


IF YOU THINK 
YOUR TREES 
NEED ATTEN- 
TION WE WILL 
BE GLAD TO 
COME AND 
TALK WITH 
YOU CONCERN- 
ING THEIR WEL- 
FARE 





50-Foot 

Spruce Successfully 

moved by the R. E. 
Henderson & Co. 


Norway 


THE 


R. E. HENDERSON 
AND COMPANY 


has served New England 
Tree Owners for more 
than thirty years. Write 
for our literature. 


70 COLON ST. 
BEVERLY, MASS. 


’Phone Bev. 957 














in NEW ENGLAND 


IT’S ONLY A STEP 
from SEASHORE 
TO MOUNTAINS 


IN New England you can crowd your vacation 
days full of varied pleasures. 

In the morning you can stand on a moun- 
tain top, with a glorious panorama of woods, 
lakes, streams and white-spired villages be- 
neath you. 

On that same afternoon you can be swim- 
ming or boating on a crystal-clear lake. Or you 
can be sailing on the ocean in a stiff off-shore 
breeze. 

It’s possible almost anywhere in New Eng- 
land to play golf in the afternoon and attend 
a “summer theatre” at night. 

Come and enjoy delicious shore dinners. 
Come and enjoy your favorite sport in a cli- 
mate which stays cool all summer. 


BEAUTIFUL FREE GUIDE 


Just off the presses, the new 1936 New 
England Vacation Guide. Full of interest- 
ing pictures, crammed with helpful spe- 3 
cific vacation information. Tear out the Fae 
coupon now. . 
secececccccscccccccccsccesccscccccsesescececesecesesss 
New ENGLAND COUNCIL 
Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me my free copy of 
your new 1936 Vacation Guide 
YAN-16. 


Name 


Address 











In response to Yankee's advertisement | 
in the Boston papers that it would con- 
tribute to the Red Cross the money 
received during flood week on its spe- 
cial flood offer, we wish to acknowl- 
edge same and thank the following 
subscribers: 


M. E. Mass. 

Mr. Louis Vogel, Belmont, Mass 

Miss Marie W. Johnson, Cambridge, Mass. | 
N. H. 


Goodwin, Melrose, 





| Miss Adele S. Chapin, Intervale 
|Henry M. Chamberlain, Boston. 
| Ralph W. Brown, Hanover, N. H 
|O. C. Schmedeman, Cambridge, Mass 
Loretta O'Leary, Manchester, N. H 

Miss Helen G. Jaquith, Cambridge, Mass 
Mrs. Alfred W. Durgin, Malden, Mass 
Miss Carrie G. Bates, Allston, Mass. 

W. W. Bailey, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Joan Calkin, E. Milton, 
Miss Mary Ray, Boston, Mass 
James H. Peabody, Foxboro, Mass 
Mrs. J. N. Nutter, Hopedale, Mass. 
James W. McGrath, Milton, Mass. 
Guy Richardson, Jamaica Plain, Mass 
L. T. Prescott, Reading, Mass. 

Miss Lucy B. Story, Ipswich, Mass. 
Estelle B. Durand, Medford, Mass. 
Alice Kirk Atwater, Newton Center, 
Chester Maddocks, Malden, Mass. 
Mrs. F. H. Johnson, Northboro, Mass. 
M. S. Hastings, Springfield, Mass. 

I. A. B. Smith, New Bedford, Mass 
Miss Annie A. Rathbun, Mystic, Conn. 
Mrs. Ralph W. Leighton, Augusta, Me. 
Miss M. L. Wilson, Sanford, Me. 
Mrs. C. W. Abbott, Derry, N. H. 
Mrs. E. C. Stewart, Malden, Mass. 

Dr. H. N Mass 
x. 2. 
Wm. 


Francis E 


Mass 


Mass 


Malmstrom, Boston, 
Dexter, Beverly, Mass 

A. Studley, Boston, Mass. 
Black, Braintree, Mass. 
Mr. Edward T. Berdge, Boston. 

H. M Malden, Mass. 
M. L. Bailey, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Emily E. Guild, Waverly, Mass. 
Miss Nan Bonner, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Cecil H. Clark, Newtonville, 
E. P. Mason, Wellesley, Mass. 

F. W. Gilbert, Somerville, Mass. 
E. M. Wilson, Wakefield, Mass. 
Fred J. Wenz, Salem, Mass. 

Jack Ujanen, East Jaffrey, N. H. 
William A. Brooks, Arlington, Mass. 
Henry F. Smith, Concord, Mass. 

Mary Ellen Foss, Center Strafford, N. H. 
Mrs. B. Gardiner, Auburndale, Mass. 

Miss Mary M. Poor, Boston, Mass. 

E. S. Wiggin, Worcester, Mass. 

Rollins Alexander, Harrisville, N. H. 

Mrs. S. E. Williams, Revere, Mass. 

Miss Alma S. Peterson, Boston, Mass. 

L. M. Grenier, Quincy, Mass. 

Belinda W. Lewis, Cambridge, Mass. 

Clara G. Reed, Andover, Mass. 

Ralph J. Corcoran, Spencer, Mass. 

Frank B. Davenport. Beverly, Mass. 

P. T. Lowell, Jr., West Newton, Mass. 
Mrs. M. S. Ball, Westville P. O., Conn. 
Harley Joslin, Belmont, Mass. 
Mrs. A. V. Phillips, Jamaica Plain, Mass. | 
J. Harvey Bond, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wm. L. Tisdel, Auburndale, Mass. 


H 


Newcomb, 


Mass. 











How He 
Spent His 
42nd Birthday 


Imagine how delighted we were 
Alton 
Hall Blackington of Boston, whose 


to receive this letter from 


newspaper photography, radio 


broadcasts, feature stories, and 


lectures have made him an a 


knowledged leader in his severa 


fields. 


“Il have 


to write you my comments on 


been trying to t a minute 
T he 


character studies 


oft 
Vountain Road. Y« 


and delightful bits of humor and_ the 


humaneness of the whol story 1s so 


beautifully presented and so 
} 


that I 


true to 


life find myself picking up 


volume time and again to read 


some of the delightful descriptions of 


The Mountain Road and the people who 


have travelled it. 


at 


know 


think 
that I 


you will be interested to 


recently gav myself the 
most unusual birthday present I’ve ever 


After lec- 


engagements I wanted 


had seventeen consecutive 


ture decided I 


a rest and a chance to read your book 


“So I bought myself a handful of 


cigars and a bottle of beer, took off my 
shoes and 


a collar and reclining on a 


comfortable bed, 1 relaxed and finished 
The 
That, my dear sir, was the only 
all the 42 


deliberatedly 


in a_ leisurely Mountain 


Road 


day in 


manner 
years I’ve lived that 


I ever took it easy, the 
only day in an entire lifetime, just to 
I wanted to read 


fullest.” 


because 


it to the 


$2 


at your bookstore 
or from 


~Che> 
Stratford ?ompany 


Publishers 


read a book, 


it, and enjoy 


289 CONGRESS STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














A LOG CABIN CAMP 


Going - - to the first likely Yankee 
bidder who looks as if he could pay 
it - - for Two Thousand Dollars. 





25x25 - - All one room on lower floor - - lighted by candles 
- - 20x25 glassed-in porch - - kitchen in basement - - four 
chambers upstairs - - water supply nearby. 


Includes 150 acres of land - - 

wooded for the most part in spruce. 

Half a mile from beautiful lake 

- - fine view of Vermont and New Hampshire mountains - - 
85 miles from Boston. 


Oe 1p - - And stone fireplace built of local 
©) J stones dragged in by oxen belonging 

to the present owner. Simply 
furnished. Private drive. 


APPLY CARE OF OWNER, H. E. P. 
YANKEE, INc. DUBLIN, N. H. 





A Good Book... 
An Easy Chair... 


— and the world is yours! 


EARLY SONGS OF UNCLE SAM 


By George Stuyvesant Jackson 


"Walt Whitman heard America singing. George 
Stuyvesant Jackson, taking his cue from Walt, 
listens with a practiced ear to the heartbeats of 
the Yankee songster, examines the lyric innards of 
several popular songbooks published from 1825 to 
1850, and makes therefrom a social diagnosis of 
the times that is both highly entertaining and per- 
tinent."—New York Herald Tribune Books. 

17 illustrations, reproduced from original $5 
song-books. 


IN EASTERN SEAS 


By Isabel Anderson 


Mrs. Larz Anderson again leads her readers on 
an exciting arm-chair journey through India, Cey- 
lon, Sumatra, Siam and all the colorful colonies of 
the tropic Eastern ocean. 

"Few have the opportunities which have enabled 
Mrs. Larz Anderson of Boston to travel in every 
corner of the globe, bringing back a series of 
brilliant travel narratives. To the wife of the 
former ambassador to Belgium and Japan, and a 
woman distinguished in her own right—as author, 
playwright, and wearer of the Croix de Guerre— 
all doors are open."—Boston Transcript. $y 
63 photographs, colored map end-leaves. 


BRUCE HUMPHRIES, INC. 
306 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me 


copies of (name of book) 


by (name of author) ” ae’ OB 
per copy, which is the price listed in YANKEE. 


Name 


Address 


PRODUCT OF THE MILLS 
By Thomas Littlefield Marble 


Peter the Great knew what he was doing when 
he bought up farms adjoining a New Hampshire 
river and set up a mill to manufacture paper— 
and to mold human lives! Written by a Justice of 
the State Supreme Court, the novel is an epic of 
New England as well as of New Hampshire. 

".. an excursion into industry as well as ro- 
mance. "—New York Herald Tribune Books. 

"The reader cannot but feel the vitality and 
strength of these builders and cannot but sympa- 
thize and strain every mental sinew to be of some 
slight aid in their struggle.” 

—Portsmouth Herald. 
Red cloth. $2 


VOICES OF THE GRANITE HILLS 
By Clark B. Cochrane 


Since 1894 when the first edition of his book was 
published, Clark Cochrane has stood as an elo- 
quent spokesman for his native state of New 
Hampshire. This third edition of his collected 
poems contains the author's final revision of his 
poems, several verses not included in earlier edi- 
tions and remarkable photographs of the Lake 
country surrounding Joe English Hill, Mt. Kear- 
sarge and Mt. Sunapee. $ 
Green cloth, stamped in gold. 2 








